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A Tradition of Single-minded Purpose 





PURISSIMA brand candles 


100% beeswax Ria over a century we at 


Will & Baumer have been 
guided by one inflexible 
policy: 

To supply the Catholic 


Church with the finest 
church goods possible. 


MISSA brand candles 
6675% beeswax 


ALTAR brand candles 
51% beeswax 


ALTAR brand 
Blessed candles 
51% beeswax 


PURISSIMA brand 
Pas<'.al candles 
100% beeswax 


Some may interpret this as 


merely a principle of good 


SANCTOLAMPS business. We cannot deny 
SANCTOLITES that, in a narrow sense, this 
LUX DOMINI is true. But in a much 
SANCTOLITES 


conforming to broader sense, our basic mo- 


Cc L 1271 . 5 
ne tivations have been, and 


PONTIFICAL : : : 
Senne rie tae will continuc to be, integ- 
KWIK-LITE rity, craftsmanship and a 


prepared charcoal 


MARBLE brand 
POLAR brand 
and ONYX brand 
stearic acid candles 


profound awareness of the 
noble purpose our products 


serve. 


ll EBaumer 


THE PIONEER CHURCH CANDLE MAKERS OF AMERICA 


IN OUR SECOND CENTURY OF FINE CANDLE MAKING 


SYRACUSE BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
MONTREAL £0S ANGELES 


PURVEYORS TO THE VATICAN BY APPOINTMENT 
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Correspondence 





For a Fuller Life 


Eprror: As a convert and mother of four 
small youngsters, I find my time for out- 
side activities limited and feel at a “dead 
end” in efforts to make my Catholic faith 
a reality. The lay apostolate, as described 
by David O’Shea (Am. 10/12), seems the 
answer to my need. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Mrs. Jos—EpH SCHIERL 


Lay Apostolate 


Eprror: Father Robert J. Roth, S.J.’s recent 
letter (Amt. 10/26) raises a legitimate point 
about my article, “The Apostolate of the 
Layman” (Am. 10/5). He is concerned 
chat I might be excluding the Sodality 
_om those organizations which form lay 
apostles for work in the temporal order.” 
Such was not my intention. 

The primary basis for my distinction 
among the forms of the lay apostolate today 
was not their object, but the place where 
the major control of the movement itself 
lies. I mentioned, for example, that Church- 
sponsored and Church-controlled organiza- 
tions were one form of the apostolate; that 
is, these organizations—such as the Sodal- 
ity and the Legion of Mary—are primarily 
directed from above; they are not primar- 
ily grass-roots organizations which have 
sprung up mostly from lay initiative and 
through lay action. This is in no way meant 


.to reflect adversely on them or to imply 


that they are not doing a needed and 
worth-while job. 

My point was one of distinction and not 
evaluation. I maintained, and still main- 
tain, that you cannot equate groups such as 
the Sodality and the Legion of Mary with 
groups like YCS, YCW and CFM. Note 
well, however, that I am not saying one 
group or the other is better, but merely 
that they are different. For my part, I wish 
the Sodality every blessing in its efforts to 
train lay apostles. 

Donap J. THORMAN 
Managing Editor 


Notre Dame, Ind. Ave Maria 


Free Algeria? 


Epiror: Sen. John F. Kennedy is subvert- 
ing the very aims which he claims to 
espouse when he talks about independence 
for Algeria and urges American interven- 
tion (Am. 10/5). Besides offending the 
French people, to whom we owe an his- 
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toric debt of gratitude for our own inde- 
pendence and for many other reasons, he 
is undermining the efforts of our own coun- 
try and of France to reach a peaceable 
solution through democratic means as op- 
posed to the slaughter of innocent civilians 
now being carried on. 

On Feb. 6, Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr. said before the United Nations: 
The French program for a cease-fire, 
for elections and for consultation with 
the elected representatives, marks a 
significant and a hopeful forward step. 
True progress can only be made on the 
spot and if there is no outside inter- 
ference, such progress will take place, 
and with great advantage to all hu- 

manity. 

Ambassador James J. Wadsworth made 
similar statement later on. 

Sen. Kennedy is aggravating the prob- 
lem by his pronouncements; and he is per- 
forming a serious disservice to the Western 
unity upon which our safety depends. It 
just does not make sense to destroy France’s 


+t) 


friendship for the doubtful coin of a Nas- 
ser-type pan-Arab dictatorship. It just is 
not true that the conflict is one between 
French colonists on one side and Algerian 
Arabs on the other. Witness the many Al- 
gerian Moslems who are today being slain 
in Algeria and in France. Nasser, Bour- 
guiba and other outsiders have made no 
secret of their material aid to Algerian 
guerrillas, and here is Sen. Kennedy giving 
them moral aid and comfort. 

Besides, the so-called colonists are 
fourth-generation Frenchmen whose very 
life blood has been poured into the roads, 
schools, factories, hospitals and other civili- 
zing influences of Algeria. France itself 
opened its universities and provided edu- 
cations for nearly all the Arab nationalists 
now assailing her. 

How would Sen. Kennedy reply if a 
Mexican Senator today urged Russian in- 
tervention to free Texas, California, New 
Mexico, Nevada and Arizona on the ground 
that the fourth-generation Americans 
should be ousted from their colonial ex- 
ploitations in favor of the Mexican-Spanish- 
Indian inhabitants as the rightful owners? 

Far from preventing the spread of com- 
munism in North Africa, the lessons of Syr- 

(Continued on p. 180) 
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that can’t be silenced 


For a few, to write is an untrained skill; 

for most of us—for your daughter, your son—tools, * 
talent, and training must combine before we 

are truly vocal (for Christ, our country, ourselves). 


* The best of tools are not out of reach: 
Writing, 5 textbooks ($2.40 each). Inquire—why not? 
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SENIOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN THE UNITED STATES—Men (M), Women (W), and Coeducational (C). 


> ALABAMA 
St. BERNARD COLLEGE, St. Bernard M 
Sprinc Hitt CoLiece, Mobile c 


> CALIFORNIA 
COLLEGE OF THE Hoty NAMEs, 


Oakland 12. Ww 
IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE, 

Los Angeles. Ww 
Loyo.a Univ. or Los ANGELEs, 

Los Angeles 45. M 
MARYMOUNT COLLEGE, 

Los Angeles 24. w 
Mr. St. Mary’s COLLEGE, 

Los Angeles 49. w 
CoLLEecE or Notre Dame, Belmont w 
St. Mary's Co..ece, St. Mary’s. M 
San Dieco COLLEGE FoR WOMEN, 

Alcala Park, San Diego 10. Ww 
San Dieco COLLEGE FOR MEN, 

Alcala Park, San Diego 10. M 
Univ. or SAN DriEco, 

Alcala Park, San Diego 10. : 
San FRANCISCO COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

Lone Mountain, San Fran. 18. w 
Univ. or SAN FRANCISCO, 

San Francisco 17. c 
DoMINICAN COLLEGE OF SAN RAFAEL, 

San Rafael. w 
Univ. or SANTA CLARA, Santa Clara. M 
> COLORADO 
Loretto HEIcHuts CoL.ecE, Loretto. w 
Recis CoLiece, Denver 11. M 


> CONNECTICUT 
ALBERTUS Macnus COLLEGE, 


New Haven. w 
ANNHURST COLLEGE, 
South Woodstock. w 


FAIRFIELD University, Fairfield. Mm 
Sr. Jos—epH CoLLece, West Hartford. w 


> DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 


America, Washington 17. . 
DuUNBARTON COLLEGE OF THE 

Hoty Cross, Washington 8. w 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, 

Washington 7. Cc 
Trinity CoLiece, Washington 17. w 
> FLORIDA 
Barry CoLiece, Miami 38. Ww 
> ILLINOIS 
BaraT COLLEGE OF THE SACRED 

Heart, Lake Forest. w 
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De Pau Untv., Chicago 14. 
Lewis COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND 
TEecuno.ocy, Lockport. 
Loyota Univ., Chicago 26. 
MUNDELEIN COLLEGE, Chicago 40. 
Quincy COLLEGE, Quincy. 
Rosary Co..ece, River Forest. 
CoLLEcE oF Sr, Francis, Joliet. 
St. Francis XAVIER COLLEGE FOR 
Women, Chicago 43. 
Saint Procorius Couuece, Lisle. 


> INDIANA 

Marian COoL.ece, Indianapolis. 

UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, 
Notre Dame. 


Sr. Francis Cotiece, Ft. Wayne 8. 


St. JosEPH’s CoLLEcE, Collegeville. 

St. Mary’s CoL.ece, Notre Dame. 

St. MARY-OF-THE-Woops COLLEGE, 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods. 


> IOWA 

Briar CuirF CoL.ece, Sioux City. 
CLARKE COLLEGE, Dubuque. 
Loras CoLLEGcE, Dubuque. 
Marycrest COLLEGE, Davenport. 
St. AMBROSE COLLEGE, Davenport. 


> KANSAS 
MARYMOUNT COLLEGE, Salina. 
Mr. Str. Scuowastica, Atchison. 


SacrED Heart Co.t.ece, Wichita 13. 


St. BENEDICT’s COLLEGE, Atchison. 

St. Mary’s CoLLeEGE Xavier, 

St. Mary OF THE PLAINS COLLEGE, 
Dodge City. 


> KENTUCKY 


BELLARMINE COLLEGE, Louisville 5. 


Brescia COLLEGE, Owensboro. 

NazARETH COLLEGE, Louisville 3. 

NAZARETH COLLEGE, Nazareth. 

URsSULINE COLLEGE, Louisville 6. 

Vit_Lta Maponna COLLEGE, 
Covington. 


> LOUISIANA 

Loyo.a Univ., New Orleans 18. 

COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART, 
Grand Coteau. 

St. Mary’s Dominican COLLEGE, 
New Orleans. 

Xavier UNiv., New Orleans 25. 


> MAINE 
La Mennats COLLecE, Alfred. 
St. Francis Cotiece, Biddeford. 


Cc S1. JosEpH COLLEGE, 
North Windham. W 
Cc 
Cc > MARYLAND 
Ww LoyoLa Co.uece, Baltimore 10. 
c Mr. St. Acnes, Baltimore 9. W 
w Mr. St. Mary’s COLLEGE, 
w Emmitsburg. M 
CoLLEGE oF Notre DAME OF 
Ww MaryLAND, Baltimore 10. W 
mM St. JosepH CoLLEcE, Emmitsburg. w 
> MASSACHUSETTS 
c Anna Marta COLLEGE, Paxton. W 
ARCHBISHOP CUSHING COLLEGE, 
M Brookline. v 
w ASSUMPTION COLLEGE, Worcester. 
- Boston CoLLeEGE, Chestnut Hill 67. ¢ 
w EMMANUEL COLLEGE, Boston 15. 
COLLEGE OF THE Hoty Cross, 
w Worcester. M 
CoLLEGE OF Our Lapy OF THE ELMs, 
Chicopee. W 
7 MERRIMACK COLLEGE, Andover. M 
- NEWTON COLLEGE OF THE SACRED 
ie Heart, Newton 59. Ww 
we Recis CoL.LecEe, Weston. W 
iad STONEHILL COLLEGE, North Easton. » 
> MICHIGAN 
Aguinas CoL_eEcE, Grand Rapids 6. 
W sUniv. or Detroit, Detroit 21. ( 
~ Maponna Co..ece, Livonia. v 
wad MarycrovE Co..eckE, Detroit 21. v 
on Mercy CoLtecE, Detroit 19. v 
ad NAZARETH COLLEGE, Nazareth. v 
St. Mary’s CoLLecE, Orchard Lake y 
Ws Stena Heicuts Couuece, Adrian. Vv 
> MINNESOTA 
M COLLEGE oF ST. BENEDICT, St. Joseph. 
Cc COLLEGE OF ST. CATHERINE, 
w St. Paul 1. 
w St. Joun’s Univ., Collegeville. 
Ww St. Mary’s CoLLEGE, Winona. 
COLLEGE OF ST. SCHOLASTICA, 
c Duluth 11. 
COLLEGE oF ST. TERESA, Winona. 
CoLLEGE oF ST. THomas, St. Paul 1. 
“> MissouRI 
w  FONTBONNE COLLEGE, St. Louis 5. W 
MARYVILLE COLLEGE OF THE SACRED 
w Heart, St. Louis 18. W 
c Rocxuurst CoL.eceE, Kansas City 10. 
St. Louis Univ., St. Louis 3. q 
COLLEGE OF ST. TERESA, 
M Kansas City 2. 
M WEBSTER COLLEGE, Webster Groves. 
America e¢ NOVEMBER 16, 1957 








> MONTA 

CARROLL 

COLLEGE 
Great I 


> NEBRA‘ 
THE CREI 
DUCHESNI 
COLLEGE 


> NEW H 
Mr. Sr. } 
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> MONTANA 

CaRROLL COLLEGE, Helena. 

CoLLEGE OF GREAT FALLS, 
Great Falls. 


> NEBRASKA 

THE CREIGHTON Univ., Omaha 2. 
DucHESNE COLLEGE, Omaha 3. 
CoLLEGE oF ST. Mary, Omaha 9. 


> NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mr. St. Mary Co..ece, Hooksett. 
NotrE DAME COLLEGE, Manchester 
Rivier CoLuecE, Nashua. 

St. ANSELM’s COLLEGE, Manchester. 


> NEW JERSEY 

CaLpwWELL CoLLEcE, Caldwell. 

GrorcIAN Court COLLEGE, 
Lakewood. 

CoLLEGE oF ST. ELIZABETH, 
Convent Station. 

St, PeTER’s COLLEGE, Jersey City. 

Seton Hauxt Univ., South Orange. 


> NEW MEXICO 

CoLLEGE OF ST. JOSEPH ON THE 
Rio GranvE, Albuquerque. 

Sr. MicHAEL’s CoL.EcE, Santa Fe. 


> NEW YORK 
Canistus CoLLEGE, Buffalo. 
DYouvitLeE Couuece, Buffalo 1. 
ForpHAM UNniv., New York 58. 
Goop CouNsEL COLLEGE, 
White Plains. 
Iona COLLEGE, New Rochelle. 
LapycLirF Cou.ece, Highland Falls. 
LeMoyneE COLLEGE, Syracuse 3. 
MANHATTAN COLLEGE, Riverdale. 
MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGE OF THE 
SacrED Heart, Purchase. 
Marymount COoLLecE, City Campus, 
221 East 71st St., N. Y. 21. 
MaryMount COLLEGE, Tarrytown. 
MoLLoy CaTHoLic COLLEGE, 
Rockville Centre. 
CoLLEcE or Mount ST. VINCENT, 
New York 71. 
NAZARETH COLLEGE OF ROCHESTER, 
Rochester 10. 
CoLLEcE or NEw ROCHELLE, 
New Rochelle. 
Niacara Univ., Niagara Univ. P. O. 
(Buffalo). 
Notre DAME COLLEGE OF STATEN 
IsLanp, Grymes Hill, S. I. 1. 
Rosary Hitt Coixece, Buffalo 21. 
St. BERNARDINE OF SIENA COLLEGE, 
Loudonville. 
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St. BONAVENTURE UNIV., 

St. Bonaventure (Buffalo) Cc 
St. Francis Cotiece, Brooklyn 31. m 
S1. JoHN FisHer CoLuece, Rochester. Mm 
St. Joun’s Univ., Flushing-Hillcrest. m 
St. JosEPH’s CoLLEGE, Brooklyn 5. w 


Co..EcE oF ST. Rose, Albany 3. w 
> NORTH CAROLINA 

BELMONT ABBEY COLLEGE. M 
> OHIO 


Joun Carro.y Univ., Cleveland 18. m 
Univ. or Dayton, Dayton 9. 
Mary Mansg Co..ece, Toledo 10. w 
CoLLecE oF Mr. St. JOSEPH-ON-THE- 


a 


Onno, Mt. St. Joseph. w 
Notre DAME COLLEGE, 

Cleveland 21. w 
Our Lapy oF CINCINNATI COLLEGE, 

Cincinnati 6. w 
COLLEGE OF ST. Mary OF THE 

Sprincs, Columbus. w 
COLLEGE OF STEUBENVILLE, 

Steubenville. Cc 
URsULINE COLLEGE, Cleveland 6. w 
XavIER Univ., Cincinnati 7. Cc 
> OKLAHOMA 
BENEDICTINE HEIGHTs COLLEGE, 

Guthrie. Ww 
> OREGON 


MaryYLHuRST COLLEGE, Marylhurst. w 
Mr. ANGEL WoMEN’s COLLEGE, 

Mt. Angel. Ww 
Univ. or PorTLAND, Portland 3. c 


> PENNSYLVANIA 
CaBRINI COLLEGE, Radnor. w 
Cuestnut Hitt CoLuece, 
Philadelphia 18. Ww 
DugQuEsnE Univ., Pittsburgh 19. Cc 
Gannon COLLeEcE, Erie. M 
Hoty Famity COLueEcE, 
Philadelphia. 
IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immaculata. 
Kinc’s Co..ecE, Wilkes-Barre. 
LASALLE COoLLecE, Philadelphia. 
Marywoop Co.teceE, Scranton 9. 
MERCyuHuRST COLLEGE, Erie. 
CoLLecE MisEricorp1A, Dallas. 
Mt. Mercy COLLeEcE, Pittsburgh 13. 
ROsEMONT COLLEGE, Rosemont. 
St. Francis Cou.ece, Loretto. 
St. JosEpH’s Co..ecE, Philadelphia. 
St. VINCENT COLLEGE, Latrobe. 
Univ. or SCRANTON, Scranton. 
SETON Hitt Cou.ecE, Greensburg. 
Vitta Maria COLLece, Erie. 
Vittanova Univ., Villanova. 
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> RHODE ISLAND 
PROVIDENCE COLLEGE, Providence. 


SALVE REGINA COLLEGE, Newport. 


=r 


> SOUTH DAKOTA 
Mr. Marty Co..ece, Yankton. w 


> TENNESSEE 

CHRISTIAN BROTHERS COLLEGE, 
Memphis. 

Stena CoLiecE, Memphis 5. 


= 


> TEXAS 
INCARNATE Worp COLLEGE, 
San Antonio. Ww 
Our Lapy oF THE LAKE COLLEGE, 
San Antonio 7. w 
Our Lapy or Victory COLLEGE, 
Fort Worth 10. w 
SacrED HEART DoMINICAN COLLEGE, 
Houston. w 
St. Epwarp’s Univ., Austin 1. 
St. Mary’s UNIv. or SAN ANTONIO, 
San Antonio 7. M 
University OF Da..as, Dallas. Cc 
Univ. or St. THomas, Houston. C 


> UTAH 
COLLEGE oF ST. MARY-OF-THE- 

Wasatcu, Salt Lake City 5. Ww 
> VERMONT 
St, MICHAEL’s COLLEGE, 

Winooski Park. M 
Trinity Co.LiecE, Burlington. w 
> WASHINGTON 
Gonzaca Univ., Spokane 2. c 
Hory Names Cou.eceE, Spokane 2. w 
S1. Martin’s CoLiEcE, Olympia. ™M 
SEATTLE UNiv., Seattle. c 
> WEST VIRGINIA 
WHEELING COLLEGE, Wheeling. e 


> WISCONSIN 
ALVERNO COLLEGE, Milwaukee 15. w 
CARDINAL STRITCH COLLEGE, 
Milwaukee. w 
EDGEwoop COLLEGE, Madison 5. w 
Hoy FAmiLy CoLuecE, Manitowoc c 
MARQUETTE UNIv., Milwaukee 3. c 
Mount Mary COLLEGE, 


Milwaukee 10. w 
St. NoRBERT COLLEGE, West De Pere c 
ViITERBO COLLEGE, LaCrosse. w 


For additional information, write to the 
Director of Admissions of school concerned. 
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November 6, 1957 
Dear Readers: 


Last year, just about this time, I wrote you a letter 
urging you to send a year’s subscription to AMERICA to 
as many friends as possible. There was an enormous 
response: 2,126 of you decided to give 3,247 individual 
subscriptions as Christmas gifts to friends all over the 
world. (The year before, 1,545 of you gave 2,415 sub- 
scriptions. ) 


Further Breakdown... 


Perhaps you might be interested in a few more facts 
and figures from last year’s record. Father Patrick Col- 
lins, S.J., our hard-working circulation manager, tells 
me that at Christmas in 1956 there were 1,581 AMERICA 
readers who gave one subscription, 352 who gave two, 
102 who gave three, 34 who gave four, 23 who gave 
five. And so on. At the top of the list come three devoted 
friends who gave 33, 39 and 42 subscriptions respec- 
tively. 


Friends We Appreciate . . . 


Every few weeks we list in these pages the names 
of old and new members of AMERICA’s ASSOCIATES. 
Their help means a great deal to us, and it is hard to 


find words with which to thank them. I sometimes: 


wonder, however, whether we have not been neglecting 
another category of our friends, the ones who year after 
year help us widen our readership by introducing 
AMERICA to men and women we could never reach 
otherwise. So, our thanks to you for your interest and 
support. Because of this continuing interest in AMERICA, 
our circulation for the issue of November 9, 1957 stands 
at 42,252, the highest in our history. Help us to push 
that figure even higher. Christmas is the time to do it. 
As we look forward to 1958, we at AMERICA assure 
you that we shall do our utmost to make this Review 
better and better with every issue. We honestly believe 
AMERICA is a gift you will be proud to give. Moreover, 
it is one that will keep coming every week for 52 weeks, 
bringing your friends a constant reminder of the unique 
compliment you paid them this Christmas. 


Gratefully yours, 


THiwwslon daw. il 


Eprror-IN-CHIEF 


P. S. Why not “shop early”? Simply tear out the card 
that is stapled into this issue and send it to AMErica, 70 
East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. And don’t forget a 
gift of America to your local public library. 








(Continued from p. 177) 

ia, Egypt and the Suez make it clear that 
siding with the Algerian nationalists 
would spell the loss of the last Western 
foothold on the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean. 


MatTTrHEw W. Woop 
New York, N. Y. 


Eprror: I would like to congratulate you 
for publishing the wise and courageous arti- 
cle of Sen. John F. Kennedy on “The Al- 
gerian Crisis.” The Senator does not just 
pay lip service to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; he shows that he really believes 
in it. 


Bronx, N. Y. J. DONCEEL, S.J. 


Eprror: Your recent article on the Algerian 
question by Sen. John F. Kennedy (10/5) 
was the first assurance we have had out 
here that the Senator was continuing his 
interest in this problem of world signifi- 
cance. 

Living in the midst of this North African 
complex, I can feel the currents of political 
thought perhaps a bit better than some of 
the two-day “experts” who pass through 
these troubled areas on well-conducted 
tours and return to America to write and 
lecture on our problems. Let me assure you 
that Sen. Kennedy’s analysis of the situa- 
tion in Algeria and its effect on our own 
national life is correct to the last detail. 
Were I to criticize the article, I might com- 
plain that he has not spoken strongly 
enough about the real significance of this 
problem for the United States and for the 
whole free West. One more misstep in the 
Middle East and we will lose this essential 
area of the modern world. 

As the Senator has said, now is the time 
for America to take a positive, constructive 
stand on the Algerian issue, and to accept 
no more hollow promises and fine-sounding 
words. It is hard to risk offending an old 
friend. Everything should be done to avoid 
it. But the moment comes when a nation 
must stand on principle rather than friend- 
ship. The United States has come to that 
hour in its relations with France and Al- 
geria. 

RosBert SMITH SHEA 
Director, The American School of Tangier 
Tangier, Morocco 


International Courtesy 


Eprror: After all the well-intentioned but 
sometimes superficial blather in the press 
on the occasion of Her Majesty’s recent 
visit, this loyal subject was pleased by 
America’s dignified courtesy in Current 
Comment (10/26). It was good to see 
American Jesuits continuing in the gentle 
tradition of Campion and Southwell. 

Toronto, Ont. W. A. RussELL, S.J. 
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Current Comment 





AMERICA’S Scoopnik 


Readers of AMErica should not have 
been surprised when the Soviets sent 
a dog into outer space. Those who read, 
in our issue of May 18, Serge L. Levit- 
sky’s feature article, “Red Part in the 
IGY,” were already prepared not only 
for Sputnik but also for Miss Laika. In 
his report on Soviet participation in the 
International Geophysical Year, Ford- 
ham University’s Russian expert gave 
some anticipatory details that compare 
favorably with what actually came to 
pass. 

Dr. Levitsky noted that the Soviet 
scientists were already openly admitting 
that they would launch several artificial 
satellites during the IGY, with record- 
ing and fast-playback equipment. The 
Soviet satellite, he predicted, would 
have a near-polar orbit (confirmed: 
Sputnik passes near both poles). The 
satellite would weigh probably much 
more than 50 pounds, possibly 100 
pounds (vindicated: Sputnik weighed 
184 pounds). Levitsky also noted re- 
ports that the Soviets intended to launch 
a satellite of about one ton in weight 
(vindicated: Miss Laika’s projectile 





Coming... 


Next week read Marston Morse, 
since 1935 a professor at Prince- 
ton’s Institute for Advanced 
Study, on “Respect for Learning.” 











weighs half a ton). The writer also 
stated that biological and medical ex- 
periments would be used “early” in the 
satellite program, with dogs as the ob- 
ject of the tests (confirmed Nov. 8, with 
the second launching). 

Congratulations are due to Dr. Levit- 
sky and to the Fordham University In- 
stitute of Contemporary Russian Stud- 
ies, where he is a lecturer. But a serious 
question arises at this point. Why is 
Washington so stunned and surprised 
today at information that was known 
and published six months ago by one 
who has no particular source of such 
data beyond that provided by his 
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professional competence? Why, for in- 
stance, did Joseph Kaplan, U. S. 
chairman of the IGY, say that the 184 
pounds of Sputnik were “fantastic,” 
when there was already talk long ago 
that the Soviets had one as big as a ton? 


Religious Education Meeting 


It is not too late to make plans to 
attend what promises to be one of the 
best educational conferences of the year. 
It is the national convention of the Re- 
ligious Education Association (545 W. 
111th St., New York 25, N. Y.) at the 
Palmer House in Chicago Nov. 24-26. 
The industrious REA general secretary, 
Herman E. Wornom, together with a 
large planning committee, has come up 
with a three-day program of unusually 
stimulating topics to be discussed by a 
roster of speakers who are sure to jam 
the Chicago meeting hall. 

The theme of the convention is 
“Images of Man in Current Culture and 
Tasks of Religion and Education.” What 
are the secular images of man as these 
are discoverable in popular culture, the 
social sciences and the mental sciences? 
What are the sacred images of man? 
What image should education foster? 

This final question will be debated 
by Prof. R. Freeman Butts of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Prof. 
Charles Donahue of Fordham Univer- 
sity. Professor Donahue is a regular 
contributor to AMErica. Among other 
discussants known to readers of this 
Review are Rev. Gustave Weigel, S.J., 
Dr. Gregory Zilboorg, Rev. Louis J. 
Twomey, S.]., Mrs. Katharine M. Byrne, 
Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J., Sister Mary 
Emil, I.H.M., Rev. Joseph H. Fichter, 
S.J., Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Dr. 
Urban H. Fleege, Msgr. John J. Egan, 
Sister Mary Janet, S.C., and Father Rob- 
ert C. Hartnett, S.J., former Editor-in- 
Chief of AMERICA. 


Pennsy-Central Wedding? 


Wall Street can sit back and relax. So 
can all the cities and towns along the 
N. Y. Central’s 10,621 miles of track 


and the Pennsylvania’s 9,963 miles. So 
can the shippers and stockholders and 
the dues-paying members of the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods. The projected mer- 
ger of the nation’s two richest, but not 
its most profitable, railroads is one cor- 
porate wedding that won't take place 
in a hurry. The interests that must be 
reconciled and the legal barriers scaled 
are so numerous and complicated that 
the marriage may never take place. 

Whether or not it ought to take place 
is another question. Unlike the practice 
in most countries, where rail transport 
is a government monopoly, the Ameri- 
can system features a strange combina- 
tion of private ownership, competition 
and Federal and State regulation. Over 
the years the Government's attitude 
toward competition and consolidation 
has changed. In the early years of the 
century, it splintered the Hill-Morgan- 
Harriman empires into competing sys- 
tems. In 1917 it seized the railroads and 
ran them as a single, rationalized system. 
A year later the Interstate Commerce 
Commission advocated consolidation as 
a national policy, and Congress ap- 
proved. More recently ICC seems to 
favor competition. A few years ago it 
banned a merger of the N. Y. Central 
and the Chesapeake and Ohio because 
the result would be a loss of “extensive 
competition.” 

At the present time we experience no 
urge to mount the barricades either for 
or against the Pennsy-N.Y. Central 
wedding. All we feel is a small hope 
stirring that the projected merger may 
shock Washington into a thorough re- 
examination of the nation’s rail policy. 
With the mushrooming growth of alter- 
nate forms of _ transportation—autos, 
trucks, planes and inland waterways— 
a study probing deeply the respective 
merits of competition and consolidation 
on the rails seems imperative. 


Hearings on Prices 


What looked last summer, when fear 
of inflation was rampant, like a head- 
line-catching probe hasn’t caught very 
many headlines. Overshadowed by the 
more colorful hearings of the McClellan 
committee, Sen. Estes Kefauver’s Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee 
has had a hard time even hitting the 
front pages. Yet the subcommittee’s 
field of investigation—the price policy 
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of big business and its impact on living 
costs—is in its way no less important 
than the improper activities of labor 
and management. 

One of the few times the Kefauver 
group rang the publicity bell occurred 
when the Senator showed an interest 
in executive salaries. This line of ques- 
tioning brought out the fact that 11 of 
the 18 highest-paid corporation execu- 
tives in the country are officials of Beth- 
lehem Steel. Former Board Chairman 
Eugene Grace topped the list for 1956, 


as he has in past years, with combined 
salary and bonuses of $809,011. How- 
ever newsworthy this fact was, though, 
it threw little light on Bethlehem’s price 
policy. 

As for the $6-a-ton-increase in steel 
prices last summer, Senator Kefauver 
still has not found out why, if there is 
competition in steel, Bethlehem and the 
rest of the industry followed U. S. Steel’s 
price hike to the last penny. He is plain- 
ly laboring under the old idea that when 
an industry is running at only 80 per 


cent of capacity, as steel has been, an 
enterprising firm will cut prices to gain 
a larger share of the market. 


New Home for SFC 


The passage from a “suitcase” head- 
quarters to the establishment of a fixed 
national office is a healthy stride ahead 
for any organization. This month the 
Sister Formation Conference took that 
step with the opening of a national sec- 
retariat in the offices of the National 





-—Congress for the Lay Apostolate 


From the Fifth World Congress of the Catholic 
Press in Vienna to the Second World Congress 
for the Lay Apostolate in Rome was only a 
short plane hop—and both congresses evidenced 
the same seriousness of purpose, desire to aid 
the work of the Church on earth, and dedicated 
purpose on the part of those participating. 

With more than 2,000 delegates in attendance, 
all parts of the world this side of the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains seemed to be represented. 
There were Africans from all areas of that great 
continent, Indians and Chinese and Koreans, 
South, Central and North Americans in impres- 
sive numbers, and delegates from the free coun- 
tries of Europe—including, of course, the Scan- 
dinavian. 

An impressive ceremony in St. Peter's opened 
the congress, when Pius XII greeted the delegates 
with an address that defined the lay apostolate, 
outlined its goals and discussed in some detail 
the formation of lay apostles and their work. It 
is an address that will be studied and restudied 
by all Catholics, or ought to be; for, as the Holy 
Father said, “All the members of the Church . . . 
are called upon to collaborate in building and 
perfecting the Mystical Body of Christ.” He 
added: 


Aside from the shortage of priests, the rela- 
tions between the Church and the world 
require the intervention of lay apostles. The 
“consecration of the world” is essentially the 
work of the laity, of men who are intimately 
a part of economic and social life and who 
participate in the government and in legis- 
lative assemblies. In the same way, only the 
workers themselves can form the Catholic 
cells which must be created among workers 
in every factory and in all working environ- 
ments to bring back to the Church those who 
have strayed from her. 





Mr. ANDERSON is managing editor of the Newark 
archdiocesan newspaper, The Advocate. 





The same thought permeated the work of the 
congress, which had as its theme: “The Laity in 
the Crisis of the Modern World: Responsibilities 
and Formation.” The stress was on the responsi- 
bilities of the laity in the world today, and in the 
basic formation of lay apostles. 


“WHO PARTAKE OF ONE BREAD” 


One incident, minor though it was, perhaps 
signified the feeling, the temper of the delegates 
to the lay congress. On Sunday, Oct. 6, when 
Cardinal D’Alton of Ireland celebrated Mass for 
the congress, a number of priests distributed 
Holy Communion. One of them was a Negro. 
He had almost more communicants than he could 
handle—while the white priest alongside him had 
an altar rail that was practically bare of com- 
municants. I like to think that others received 
Communion from the Negro priest as I did— 
not in discrimination against his fellow priests 
who were not black, but in reparation for those 
white people in Louisiana who refused to receive 
our Lord from black hands. And there might, 
too, have been a touch of an answer to Little 
Rock, which had been featured, bayonets and 
all, in so many European papers. 

Truly, this lay congress was a world congress. 
Some said they had never before seen in one 
place so many persons prominent in the lay 
apostolate. They were all there, all the big names, 
the thinkers and the doers, the theoretical and 
the practical, those who came to teach and those 
who came to learn. 

Much good will come from the lay congress, 
from the exchange of ideas and techniques, and 
from the friendship toward one another engen- 
dered by the meetings. Perhaps we shall all be 
inspired to do more than we think we can; for 
unless we try the impossible, we never really 
know what is possible—and with God's help, 
everything and anything is possible. 

FLoyp ANDERSON 
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Catholic Educational Association, as a 
section of its College and University 
Department. 

Executive Secretary of the new sec- 
tion is Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., past 
chairman of the conference and present- 
ly on leave from Marygrove College, 
Detroit. 

The five-year-old movement has al- 
ready brought about important ad- 
vances in the professional preparation— 
academic, technical and ascetical—of 
thousands of young religious in the 306 
congregations belonging to SFC’s six 
regional groupings. 

The new base of operations will pro- 
vide, in the words of Msgr. John J. 
Voight, Secretary for Education of the 
New York Archdiocese and a national 
consultor of the conference, “wonder- 
fully increased opportunities for the 
movement to work its benign influence 
upon Catholic education throughout 
America.” 

The increased stature accorded the 
conference by residence within the 
Washington family of NCEA is also a 
tribute to the many prelates, priests, 
religious superiors and nuns whose vi- 
sion and labors have guided the move- 
ment over the first difficult years. 


Zhukov Upended 


So Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov, four 
times awarded the gold star of Hero 
of the Soviet Union, was a fraud and a 
braggart all along, With the help of 
sycophants, his World War II exploits 
were overglorified and “the true history 
of the war was distorted.” He was a 
“politically unsound person, inclining 
to adventurism,” and this in the conduct 
of the Defense Ministry as well as in 
foreign affairs. Worst of all, he “violated 
the Lenin‘st party principles of guiding 
the armed forces.” He hampered the 
work of the political commissars and 
challenged the party’s domination of the 
Soviet Army and Navy. For these fail- 
ings, Zhukov had to go, as Defense 
Minister, as member of the Presidium, 
as member of the all-powerful Central 
Committee. 

Such was the indictment of the fallen 
Marshal, published on Nov. 2 by the 
Central Committee. The verdict was 
unanimous, Even Zhukov agreed with 
it. So did his comrades in arms. So did 
every unit of the Communist party, in 
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every locality, in every factory, on every 
collective farm, from the Polish border 
to Vladivostok. 

Yet doubts persist. A decade ago, 
when Stalin was belittling Zhukov one 
day, Khrushchev defended the Marshal 
as “a good general and a good military 
leader.” On Stalin’s death in 1953, Zhu- 
kov became Deputy Defense Minister 
and an alternate member of the Central 
Committee. In 1955 he took over the 
Defense portfolio. Last June, after the 
ouster of Molotov, Malenkov and Ka- 
ganovich from the Presidium, he himself 
became a member of that exalted body. 
Only weeks ago Khrushchev wanted to 
send him to Washington for talks with 
Mr, Eisenhower. From such an emi- 
nence, overnight, the idol fell. Why? 
Why at this time, on the eve of the 
anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion? For the Marxist clichés itemized 
by the Central Committee? Surely not 
even the brainwashed Russians believe 
that. 


The Church in Morocco 


Does the Church fare better in a col- 
ony or in an independent state? Mission- 
aries often argue both sides of the 
question. Some argue for the first of 
these alternatives by pointing to the 
numerous restrictions imposed on for- 
eign clergy since India achieved her 
independence. Others base their prefer- 
ence for independence on the situation 
in Morocco, where, a recent NC dis- 
patch relates, the state of the Church has 
greatly improved since the country 
broke its ties with France a year ago. 

Today, reports NC correspondent 
Rev. Antonio Campos, O.F.M., the 
Church is regarded with more than mere 
tolerance by overwhelmingly Muslim 
Morocco. In fact, it is held in high es- 
teem. While proselytizing is still taboo, 
as in all Muslim countries, the Church 
is free to carry on her works among the 
near half-million Europeans. She main- 
tains a vigorous Catholic press; her 
schools are well attended by Muslims 
and Christians; her charitable works go 
forward without hindrance. The epochal 
Christian-Muslim cultural meetings un- 
der the auspices of the Benedictines of 
Tioumliline have received the support 
and active cooperation of the ruling 
family (Am., 4/6/57, p. 11). 

By contrast, during the last years of 


French rule, Father Campos reports, 
the Church was restricted even in its 
ministrations to European Catholics. 
Public processions were forbidden. The 
hierarchy became the object of bitter 
criticism because of its stand on the 
violence generated by the Moroccan 
struggle for freedom. 

The outcome of that struggle has ap- 
parently not hurt the Church. True, 
we are still far from a return to the 
golden age of North African Christian- 
ity, which dates back to the first cen- 
tury. But the future of the Church is not 
unpromising. We trust, therefore, that 
the impending visit of Sultan Moham- 
med V to the United States will not 
occasion any such wild statements as 
marred the visit of King Saud. 


Bourguiba Talks Sense 


Arguments pro and con regarding 
Senator Kennedy’s article on Algeria 
(Am., 10/5, pp. 15-17) appear in this 
week’s correspondence columns. They 
point up the baffling complexities of the 
Algerian problem. At latest report even 
the North Africans themselves are not 
in agreement on how best to cope with 
Algeria’s demand for independence. On 
Oct. 3 Tunisian President Habib Bour- 
guiba took sharp issue with Algeria’s 
Front of National Liberation. This body 
is the prime mover behind the Algerian 
revolt. 

Mr. Bourguiba’s criticism came at 
the close of FNL’s five-day “strategy 
conference” in Tunisia. In a six-page 
communiqué the Front insisted that it 
would not negotiate until France first 
recognizes Algeria’s independence. This 
posture, the Tunisian President com- 
mented, can “neither increase the num- 
ber of partisans of the Algerian cause 
nor favor the search for a solution that 
would achieve Algerian independence.” 

Despite his difference with the Front, 
Habib Bourguiba is one of the most 
respected figures in North Africa. What 
is more, his criticism of FNL policy 
establishes him more firmly than before 
as a moderate. He is pro-Western in 
outlook. As Senator Kennedy put it, he 
is anxious to give North Africa “a West- 
ern cast.” France could do worse than 
take this man as mediator in the Alger- 
ian conflict. Leaders of his frame of 
mind are hard to come by in the churn- 
ing Arab world of 1957. 
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The tragic death of Ramén Magsaysay just a 
few months before elections has forced the 
Philippines to turn reluctant and inquiring eyes 
to five other bidders for the Presidency. From 
these men, come November 12, the Filipinos will 
have to choose their next Chief Executive. 


ACTING PRESIDENT GARCIA 


First, there is the acting President, Carlos P. 
Garcia. As the head of the popular Nacionalista 
party, Garcia is quite confident of victory. Many 
regard his victory as most likely. He is in power 
right now. He has, in a way, the run of the 
country. He has the armed forces to guard the 
polls. Lately, too, he has been making appoint- 
ments and passing resolutions that have undoubt- 
edly pleased the majority of the people. 

Garcia has had quite a successful political 
career: 32 years without a single major defeat in 
provincial and national politics. Still, not very 
much had been heard of him or from him until 
he took over the Presidency last March. Then, 
too, for a while he appeared to have been in- 
volved in the “contingent-funds-for-election” 
scandal. There certainly is not much in his record 
that could lose him a Catholic’s vote, but like- 
wise, it seems, not much that could win it, either. 

Then there is Claro M. Recto. Like Garcia, he 
boasts of a brilliant political career of forty years 
that has known no defeat. His confidence in vic- 
tory, he claims, lies with the educated class; 
though, of course, he does not shun the support 
of the common people, to whom he talks during 
his campaigns in the provinces. His battle-cry is 
“Nationalism,” and on occasions his nationalism 
has taken extreme forms. He thinks he has all the 
qualities needed for the President's job and, in- 
deed, he has great talents. 

But some moves he made recently lost him 
popularity among the people in general and the 
Catholics in particular. While making it difficult 
for the United States to get its military bases here 
in the Philippines, he showed willingness to 
trade with countries like Red China. The Viet- 
nam crisis saw him opposed to the recognition of 
South Vietnam. Hurt by criticism of him in the 
Sentinel (an important Philippine Catholic week- 
ly), he spoke unfavorably of the Philippine 
hierarchy. During President Magsaysay’s term he 
constantly played the part of an eager “devil’s 
advocate,” opposing almost every move made or 
proposed by the President. 

José Yulo entertains no doubt as to his own 





ANTONIO M. Mo ina, s.j., is a student at Berch- 
mans College, Cebu City, P. I. His analysis 
reached us on the eve of the elections. 


Elections in the Philippines 





election victory. He is, in his own words, “the 
nation’s greatest economist,” and he believes that 
he is the man the country needs to solve its fore- 
most problem, that of the economy. This mil- 
lionaire politician always points to his Canlubang 
hacienda in Laguna province (to all appearances, 
a model one) to prove how his economics can 
work. Besides his “economy” and his millions, 
however, we do not know of what substantial 
things he can boast. 

Perhaps none of the candidates is more opti- 
mistic than Antonio Quirino, youngest brother of 
the late President Quirino. He has been cam- 
paigning since two years ago, he says, and has 
covered more ground than all the other candi- 
dates. He believes the common people, the eighty 
per cent of our population, will put him in Mala- 
cafiang. There does not seem to be very much 
to recommend him. 


DARK HORSE: MANAHAN 


The youngest (41) of the Presidential as- 
pirants, Manuel P. Manahan, waves a brand-new 
Philippine-Progressive-Party (PPP) banner. Of 
all the candidates, he has in these past months 
been the most popular among the majority of the 
people. His rallies always gather greater num- 
bers than those of any of his opponents. For 
many. this is a startling political phenomenon. 

Part of his popularity may be due to his close 
physical resemblance to Magsaysay, but it is 
especially his Magsaysay-style, personal, hand- 
shaking campaigning that has won the hearts of 
many of the common people. He does not shun 
entering the huts of the barrio people and bend- 
ing over to shake the hands of fish vendors. 
Moreover, his clean record in public service—on 
the Presidential Complaints and Action Commis- 
sion (PCAC) and Customs—and his close asso- 
ciation with Magsaysay are in his favor. 

On October 12, feast of the Maternity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, the Philippine hierarchy 
issued a letter urging Filipino Catholics to vote. 
Besides emphasizing the moral obligations of 
Catholics to use their elective power, they sug- 
gested a number of traits or virtues to be looked 
for in a Presidential candidate: among them hu- 
mility, sincerity, integrity, and the natural talents 
and abilities needed for this most important 
position. We are confident that Catholics, in gen- 
eral, will heed the bishops’ admonitions. We are 
confident, too, that the weight of Filipino Catho- 
lic votes will be strongly felt in the elections. 
These past few years have seen a Catholic 
Philippines rise to an energetic and enterprising 
activity without precedent in the Islands’ history. 

AnTon16 M. Mo Lina 
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Wheeling College 


The newest Jesuit college, now in its third year. Coeduca- 
tional. All Liberal Arts and Sciences curricula. Six new 
buildings on 60-acre campus. Residence halls for men and 
women, ready, fall 1958. 


816 Washington Avenue 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


JESUIT COLLEGES 





and UNIVERSITIES 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


For information about the facilities of individual Jesuit colleges and universities, write or 
phone to the Director of Admissions of the institutions in which you may be interested. 
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A HISTORY OF 
THE COUNCIL 
OF TRENT 


Volume | 
By 


HUBERT JEDIN 





Translated by 
Dom Ernest Graf, 0.S.B. 


$15.00 


THIS VOLUME represents the first stage 
of the translation into English of the im- 
portant Geschichte des Konzils von Trent 
by Hubert Jedin, professor of Medieval 
and Modern Church history at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn. It is the first comprehen- 
sive work on the Council of Trent for some 
three hundred years that sets out to be a 
work of history and not of religious prop- 
aganda on one side or the other. 


In the present volume Professor Jedin 
traces the attitude of the Church to the 
question of a General Council, from the 
dissolution of the Council of Basle to 
the assembly of the Council of Trent one 
hundred years later; and the repercussions 
on this attitude of the Reformation in 
Germany. He sets the negotiations that 
finally led to the assembly of the Council 
in the wider perspective of the political 
struggle between Hapsburg Empire and 
France. 

Dom Graf has translated this first install- 
ment of what promises to be a monumen- 
tal work of scholarship into lucid and 
readable English. The work will be com- 
pleted in eight books comprising four 
volumes. Books I and II are contained in 
this volume. 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 
Publishers 
15 & 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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Washington Front 


Who's Shutting Out Whom? 


Ever since Winston Churchill made his famous speech 
of March 5, 1946, at Fulton, Mo., in the presence of 
President Truman, we in America have taken for 
granted that the famous Iron Curtain of which he spoke 
was lowered by Soviet Russia to keep us out. Since the 
launching of two Red space satellites, the question is 
beginning to be asked: who dropped that curtain any- 
way, and which side is the outside? 

Some time ago a writer from Washington showed 
that we have been deliberately or negligently shutting 
out our own people from knowledge of Russia’s scientific 
progress. One example: scientists working on a com- 
puter labored for five years in vain to solve a problem 
involving relay contacts. Finally, in 1955, some student 
who knew Russian found a 1950 copy of the Journal of 
the USSR Academy of Sciences which contained all the 
answers. 

More recently two graduate students, searching 
American learned medical journals, came up with the 
conclusion that Soviet medical science was far behind 
ours, because, forsooth, our journals contained little or 
nothing from similar Soviet journals. An enterprising 
reporter discovered by means of a few telephone calls 
that our editors have never seen Soviet journals, and if 
they did, would not know how to translate them. 





Underscorings 





The story could go on. We have all sorts of immigra- 
tion and postal laws forbidding our scientists to have 
direct or personal contacts which might enlighten them 
about what Russia is thinking. The Soviets have a corps 
of from 2,000 to 3,000 expert translators making ab- 
stracts of U. S. scientific and engineering articles for 
Russian scientists. So far as is known, we have 23 doing 
similar work. In science then, at least, who lowered the 
Iron Curtain? 

In his toast to the Queen, and in his talks to Prime 
Minister Macmillan, President Eisenhower showed in- 
terest in sharing atomic and missile knowledge with the 
free world. Immediately many ingenuous congressmen 
raised the cry that if we let our allies know “our secrets,” 
these might be passed on to Soviet Russia. The reaction 
to this should be a gargantuan shout of laughter at such 
simplicity. Who has the secrets, we or the Russians? 

Since the Smyth Report on the atomic bomb in 1945, 
everybody in the world knew how the bomb works and 
how to make it. Spies may have added a detail or two, 
but the essential secret was out. The Russians, of course, 
had the hydrogen bomb before we did. In fact, the de- 
tails were probably already revealed in their scientific 
journals, had they not been shut off from us by stupid 
politicians and our ignorance of the Russian language. 

The two Sputniks have been a great awakening. Or 
have they? Right away, everybody in Government 
asked: how much will it cost? We are going along with 
a plan to launch a puny 20-Ib. satellite in March, 1958, 
if we can develop a sufficiently powerful rocket by 
then. Let’s learn to read Russian. WILFRID Parsons 


prejudice in the light of science and 
Christian morals. Fr. Guste makes it 
clear that Archbishop Joseph F. Rum- 





mel’s recent statements and directives 
do not represent a sudden change of 





REV. JEROME G. D’SOUZA, rector of 
the Sacred Heart College, Shembaga- 
nur, India, has been appointed Assis- 
tant for the newly created Jesuit Assis- 
tancy of India and East Asia (Am., 
10/19, p. 60). Fr. D’Souza, now serv- 
ing for the fourth time on the India 
Delegation to the UN General Assem- 
bly, was a member of the Constituent 
Assembly that drew up the present 
Constitution of India. . . . Rev. John L. 
Swain, rector of the Jesuit Novitiate at 
Guelph, Ontario, was appointed Assis- 
tant for the English Assistancy, in suc- 
cession to Fr. Joseph Bolland, who died 
March 7. 


p> U. S. ARMY Chief of Chaplains Maj. 
Gen. Patrick J. Ryan is inaugurating 
a project to set up an Army Chaplains’ 
Museum. Former chaplains, officers and 
enlisted men who have, or know of, 
items suitable for display in such a 
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museum are asked to communicate with 
Museum Project Officer, c/o Comman- 
dant, U. S, Army Chaplain School, Fort 
Slocum, N. Y. 


p> MSGR. JOHN M. FEARNS, pastor 
of St. Francis de Sales Church, New 
York, was on Nov. 6 named Titular 
Bishop of Geras and an Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York, Born in 1897, he 
was ordained in 1922. He was rector of 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, 
1940-56, and for many years was dio- 
cesan censor of books. 


pFOR MEN OF GOOD WILL, by 
Rev. Robert Guste of the New Orleans 
Archdiocese, is a booklet that discusses 
in a frank and scholarly way the history 
of racial segregation in the archdiocese, 
the attitude to it of the various arch- 
bishops, and the whole question of race 


archdiocesan policy (Imprimatur, 71 p., 
35¢, St. Paul’s Book Store, 434 Murray 
St., Alexandria, La.). 


p> INSTRUCTION COURSES in the 
basic doctrine of the Catholic Church 
are advertised in a striking way in the 
secular daily press in Washington, D. C. 
Each parish in Washington, as well as 
in Montgomery and Prince Georges 
Counties, is listed with street address, 
telephone number and a note about the 
hour or hours when such instructions 
are given. The program is under the 
auspices of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. 


BFORDHAM UNIVERSITY has 
passed the $7-million mark in the 10- 
year drive, now in its third year, to raise 


$11 million for a greater Fordham. 
C. K. 
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A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
FOR MEN 


PROVIDENCE 
COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Dominican Fathers 
RESIDENT AND DAy STUDENTS 
Curricular Concentrations: 


ARTS—Classics, Sociology, History, Pre- 
Legal, Pre-Medical, Pre-Dental, Educa- 
tion, Letters, Economics, Languages, Phil- 
osophy, Biology. 


SCIENCES—Chemistry, Physics, Business 
Administration — Management, Business 
Administration—Accounting. 


ARMY R.O.T.C. 


For Catalogue, Write To: Registrar, 
Providence College, Providence 8, R. I. 





THE COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


A Liberal Arts College for Women in an Urban En- 
vironment. Founded in 1920 by the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph of Carondelet. RESIDENT AND DAY STU- 
DENTS. 

Accredited by the Middle States Association of 


Colleges and Secondary Schools and by ihe Regents 
of the University of the State of New York. 


Courses lead to B.A., B.S., and B.S. in Education degrees 
Prepares for elementary and secondary school 
teaching, business, medical technology. 
Courses offered in English, foreign languages, 
history, sociology, economics, mathematics, 
biology, chemistry, physics and music. 


also 
Graduate Program Leading to M.A. MS, 
MS. in Education Degrees, Biology, Educa- 
tion, French, English, History, Economics and 
Business Education. 


For information: address DIRECTOR, UNDERGRADUATE 
DIVISION, or DIRECTOR, GRADUATE DIVISION, Box 
A, The College of Saint Rose, 979 Madison Avenue, 
Albany New York. 














Dunbarton College 
of Holy Cross 


WASHINGTON 8, D. C. 


Founded 1935 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the 
Holy Cross of 


Notre Dame, Indiana 














Mount Saint Mary's 
College 


Los Angeles 49, California 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Carondelet 


FOUNDED 1925 


CourRSEs: Arts and Science, Education, Nurs- 
ing Education and Laboratory Technology. 


DEGREES: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Science, Bachelor of Music, Master of Edu- 
cation, and Master of Music. 


Affiliated with The Catholic University of 
America and The University of California. 


REGISTRAR 
Mount Saint Mary’s College, 


Los ANGELES 49, CALIFORNIA 
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Editorials 





Will Herberg and Common Sense 


No one with a nose for public issues can fail to detect, 
in the article on p. 190 of this week’s AMeEnica, a state- 
ment of immense consequence. Will Herberg’s “Justice 
for Religious Schools” is almost certain to open wide 
the floodgates of public discussion regarding the future 
status of U. S. religious schools. In the ensuing debate 
we shall doubtless hear voices representing every pos- 
sible position across the wide spectrum of public 
opinion. Let us hope that all of them will be distin- 
guished by the temperate accents that mark the 
measured utterance of Dr. Herberg. 

One of the first reactions to Dr. Herberg’s article will 
be the recollection that Catholic leaders themselves 
have on occasion clearly disavowed all purpose of urg- 
ing a claim for direct public support of Catholic schools 
or Catholic teachers. No less a figure than Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, in a statement issued August 6, 
1949, declared that Catholics “do not ask nor can we 
expect” public funds in direct support of Catholic 
schools. That statement, and similar pronouncements by 
other American prelates, should be kept in mind as we 
read Will Herberg’s sentence: 


That is why, though I fully recognize the justice 
in principle of the Catholic claim to public support 
of parochial schools, even to the point of contribut- 
ing to the tuition of pupils and the salaries of 
teachers, I would certainly not think it advisable 
to press such claims at the present time or in the 
foreseeable future. 


Catholics are not making a claim to direct public sup- 
port for the schools. Of course, we have asked and we 


shall continue to ask for all appropriate “auxiliary ser- 
vices,” that is, for the Catholic child’s just share in 
benefits—bus rides, lunch programs and the like—which 
are designed for the health, safety and welfare of all 
American youth. (See the November 20, 1955 State- 
ment of the American Hierarchy, Catholic Mind, Feb- 
ruary, 1956, pp. 111-116.) 


AN OPEN QUESTION 


However, as Catholics increase in numbers, as their 
schools expand, as their expenditures for schools grow 
more burdensome, are we not likely to hear gradually 
more insistent demands for some sort of public financial 
help other than direct support of the schools? Yes, such 
demands are almost inevitable. We should read in this 
light the plan proposed recently by Father Virgil C. 
Blum, S.J., and publicized nationally in the October 25 
issue of U. S. News and World Report. The point of 
Father Blum’s proposal is that State money should go 
directly to parents, who would exercise their right to 
spend it at their own discretion in accredited private or 
parochial schools. Under the GI Bill of Rights, as Father 
Blum emphasizes, Federal funds were given to veterans 
who were free to use them in the colleges of their 
choice. 

Catholic schools, like Catholics themselves, are here 
to stay. At present Catholic parents are, in effect, taxed 
twice because they exercise rights and liberties guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. But some day, as common 
sense and Dr. Herberg assure us, the court of public 
opinion will rule in favor of justice for religious schools. 


States’ Rights, States’ Duties 
gts, 


Not long ago the U. S. Department of Labor announced 
that over the past three years all but three States— 
Louisiana, New Mexico and West Virginia—voted to 
improve their unemployment compensation benefit sys- 
tems. (New Mexico and West Virginia raised benefits 
four years ago.) During this three-year period the aver- 
age weekly check sent to jobless workers advanced $3 
and coverage was extended to 7 million more workers. 

Though these changes represent some progress, and 
are, of course, welcome, they are not exactly a cause 
for flag-waving and hat-throwing. Even after allowance 
is made for the $3 advance in benefits, the average 
weekly unemployment check comes to no more than 
$27.53, which, as Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell 
noted, is “only one-third of average weekly wages.” This 
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is a long way from the goal recommended by President 
Eisenhower, who thinks that the involuntarily unem- 
ployed worker ought in most cases to receive compensa- 
tion equal to one-half his usual wage. 

Nor is the record of the States in other phases of 
labor welfare any more imposing. Consider, for instance, 
State laws on child labor. Though all the States have 
some kind of child labor law, in many cases these laws 
fall considerably short of the standards recommended 
by the U. S. Department of Labor. The Labor Depart- 
ment advocates that age 16 be the minimum for em- 
ployment during school hours. But only 22 States have 
such a minimum. It recommends a maximum 8 hour day, 
40 hour week for minors under 18 and limits on night- 
work for those under 16. No more than 5 States meet 
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or come close to those standards. It urges that age 16 be 
the minimum for factory work. But less than half the 
States impose this minimum, even though accident rates 
in manufacturing are significantly higher for those under 
18 than for those 18 and over. 

If anything, the minimum wage legislation of the 
States is even less satisfactory than their child labor 
laws. Nearly 40 years after the first State minimum wage 
law was declared constitutional, 22 States are without a 
minimum wage law of any kind, and two others might 
just as well be. In Arkansas and South Dakota the legal 
minimum wage is a meaningless 25 cents an hour. In 
15 States the minimum wage for retail, laundry, hotel 
and restaurant workers is 75 cents an hour. Only 4 
States equal or surpass the Federal minimum of $1 an 
hour. And it must be remembered that in many States 
-—18 to be exact—minimum wage laws apply only to 
women and minors, and not even to all of these. In 
view of the fact that 20 million workers are not touched 
by the Federal Wage and Hour Law, this social back- 
wardness of the State legislators assumes frightening 


proportions, It helps to explain why in 1956, when the 
national income exceeded $325 billion, one-fifth of our 
family units still had annual incomes of less than $2,500. 
It may also be pertinent to note that 15 of the 18 States 
whose minimum wage law applies only to women and 
minors are also right-to-work law States. 

The record of the States in these fields, so closely 
related to the welfare of their citizens, has some signifi- 
cance, we think, for the running controversy over States’ - 
rights. It furnishes a key to understanding why even 
among men who are naturally sympathetic to decen- 
tralization of authority and function in our society there 
exists a lack of enthusiasm for the States’ rights crusade. 
The disgraceful incident of Little Rock, which high- 
lighted moral obtuseness and cultural lag in matters of 
interracial justice, is only part of a larger picture, and 
it is a picture that extends beyond the old Mason-Dixon 
line. In short, the cause of States’ rights will continue to 
lack wide popular appeal until there is more evidence 
than now exists that the States are as alert in discharg- 
ing their duties as they are quick to assert their rights. 


Islam and Arab Nationalism 


Over 20 years ago the great Hilaire Belloc wrote, in 
the now-defunct G. K.’s Weekly, that you cannot suc- 
cessfully approach a “perilous” world political problem 
unless you first understand it. Belloc was referring to 
the Palestine problem that then confronted the British 
Government. His warnings went unheeded. Since that 
time, the crisis in the Middle East has developed ac- 
cording to his predictions. 

Today the Middle East still baffles the West. The 
surface issues, to be sure, are plain to see. For Arab 
nationalism with its growing hostility toward the West 
varies little from the nationalism that has engulfed al- 
most every underdeveloped country in Africa and Asia. 
What escapes the attention and understanding of most 
Westerners, however, is the driving force that makes 
Arab nationalism quite unique. That force is Islam, a 
religion that permeates every phase of individual, 
family and national life. 

As envisaged by its founder, Mohammed, Islam is a 
universal religion. It has therefore a mission—to bring 
all men together into a distinct “nation,” the umma, in 
whose membership alone the believer obtains pros- 
perity in this world and salvation in the next. Hence the 
Islamic state, whose principal function is to put God’s 
law into practice, seeks to establish Islam as the domi- 
nant ideology of the world. Pushed to its logical con- 
clusions, this doctrine would demand a continuous 
struggle between the world of Islam and the outside 
world. Such is the significance of the Koranic distinction 
between dar el Islam, the abode of Islam, and dar el 
harb, the abode of war or, in other words, the communi- 
ties outside Islam. 

For centuries this concept of conflicting worlds 
guided the foreign relations of the Islamic state. The 
impact of Western civilization and ideas, however, 
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tended to destroy in practice, if not in theory, the notion 
of dar el Islam. With the break-up of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, the monistic Islamic society disintegrated into a 
system of nationalistic states. As Majid Khadduri notes 
in his War and Peace in the Law of Islam (Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1955): 


The change in the character of the state from 
Islamic to national marked a significant landmark 
in the development of Islamic law. For nationalism, 
a product of Western thought, brought with it the 
secular conception of government and introduced 
the doctrine that the nation is the source of au- 
thority. The shari ‘a [Islamic law] ceased to be the 
sole authoritative source for the conduct of the 
state. . . . Nationalism speeded the break-up of an 
already disintegrating dar el Islam. . . . The suc- 
cessor states . . . have now fully accepted absorp- 
tion into the family of nations as subjects of the 
modern law of nations. 


Despite these revolutionary changes, Mr. Khadduri con- 
tinues, little effort has been made to reconcile them 
with Islam itself. , 

Unless this reconciliation is effected, the Middle East 
is doomed to remain in a state of conflict. For, under 
the impact of Western ideas, Islamic society has been 
shaken loose from its moorings. Many thoughtful Mus- 
lims wonder if, in their entanglement with the West, 
they are not being compromised at the basic level of 
religious faith. In short, the modern world has burst too 
suddenly and devastatingly on the traditional society 
of the Middle East. 

No one factor, of course, can adequately explain Arab 
nationalism. But the spiritual crisis which today con- 
fronts Islam is an element of the problem that should 
not be shrugged off as inconsequential. 
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Justice for Religious Schools 


Will Herberg 


HE CONTEMPORARY UPSUBGE Of religiousness in this 

country, however it may be evaluated, has cer- 

tainly given a new urgency to the old problem of 
religion and public education. For it is today no longer 
possible to pretend that this problem is merely the pre- 
occupation of a few old-fashioned “religionists,” mostly 
Catholics; it has become the concern of large numbers 
of Americans, including modern-minded young parents 
who cannot easily be written off as fanatics, Protestants 
and Jews who cannot be accused of following the Cath- 
olic “line.” 


“WE ARE A RELIGIOUS PEOPLE” 


Religion is emphatically part of the American Way 
today; it is something Americans approve of and identify 
themselves with more widely and more readily than 
they have done for decades. They take for granted 
Justice Douglas’ pronouncement in the majority opinion 
on the Zorach case (1952): “We are a religious people 
whose institutions presuppose a Supreme Being.” It 
therefore strikes them as unintelligible that so important 
a community activity as public education should be 
forever barred from making this avowal and from im- 
plementing it in its institutional life. The public school 
is today under heavy fire from many different direc- 
tions; not the least telling count in the indictment is its 
unaccountable “religionlessness.” 

At the same time, Americans are beginning to de- 
velop a new mind on the matter of religious schools. 
Protestants and Jews are establishing them in significant 
numbers, and recent public-opinion surveys would ap- 
pear to indicate that the younger men and women of 
all religious groups tend to favor government support 
of these institutions in considerably higher proportions 
than the older generation. Certainly the parochial school 
is no longer something for all decent citizens to shudder 
at as subversive and un-American; it is rather some- 
thing that religiously concerned non-Catholics are be- 
ginning to regard with growing interest and appre- 
ciation. 

In view of these circumstances, the time would seem 
to be appropriate for a sober re-examination of the basic 





Wut HErserc is professor of Judaic studies and social 
philosophy at Drew University, Madison, N. J. He is 
author of Protestant-Catholic-Jew: An Essay in Amer- 
ican Religious Sociology (Doubleday, 1955), and editor 
of The Writings of Martin Buber (Meridian, 1956). 
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issues involved in the controversy over religion and 
education. The problem itself has two major aspects: 
the place of religion in public education and the pro- 
priety and limits of public support to parochial and 
other religious schools. These two aspects are, of course, 
intimately related, indeed inseparable. In the following 
paragraphs, however, I propose to direct my attention 
primarily to the second aspect of the problem, since it 
seems to me that in the controversy over the parochial 
school most of the larger issues come to a focus. 

Before dealing with the problem itself, it would be 
well, I think, to lay down certain fundamental principles 
relating to public education in a democracy, for while 
nothing can be more disastrous than the simple and 
uncritical translation of principle into policy, the dis- 
cussion of policy without reference to principle is surely 
no better than blind pragmatism. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION: TWO PHILOSOPHIES 


What is the philosophy of public education as we 
understand it in this country and in Great Britain? It is 
significantly different from what it is on the Continent, 
and the difference is instructive. In Britain and America, 
the government engages in public education because 
experience has shown that this is the only way to pro- 
vide educational opportunities for the mass of the peo- 
ple. The government is obliged to do what individual 
and group effort have not been able to do; but wherever 
individuals or groups (non-governmental agencies ) can 
offer the proper facilities, they have a clear right to com- 
pete with the government and are entitled to recognition 
and encouragement by the public authorities. 

Indeed, it may be argued that in this field the parents 
(or whatever agency they choose to represent them) 
have a prior right, since governmental intervention in 
education is to be justified only because it supplies a 
need which parents are not capable of meeting. In other 
words, the Anglo-American doctrine is traditionally 
pluralistic and is based on the principle of subsidiarity. 

In the view of Continental liberalism, however, the 
concept of public education is something very different. 
Public education is there looked upon not as a device for 
making up for the inadequacies of individual and group 
effort, but as a “natural” and intrinsic activity of the 
state, designed primarily to inculcate a common doctrine 
and create a uniform mentality among the citizens. The 
state is in its nature a teaching institution ([état en- 
seignant), and public education is its proper and legiti- 
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mate prerogative (['école unique). From this point of 
view, private individuals and non-state institutions 
(churches, for example) really have no business in the 
field of education, which is held to be a monopoly of 
the state. They are rivals of the state, and such rivalry 
is felt to be inherently “anti-social,” even though under 
the circumstances it may have to be grudgingly toler- 
ated. This doctrine is obviously totalitarian in phi- 
losophy and direction. 

The pluralistic conception implied in the Anglo- 
American philosophy has been affirmed and sustained 
in two crucial decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court 
Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 45 S. Ct. 571 (1925) and 
Prince v. Massachusetts, 64 S. Ct. 438 (1944). In these 
it was laid down that “the custody, care and nurture 
of the child reside first in the parents,” who have “the 
right to direct the rearing and education of their children 
free from any general power of the state to standardize 
children by forcing them to accept instruction from pub- 
lic school teachers only.” It is in this perspective that 
the problem of the parochial school may be most fruit- 
fully approached. 


RISE OF CATHOLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The Catholic parochial school in this country came 
into being, not in obedience to some master blueprint 
imported from abroad, but as part of the Catholic im- 
migrant’s response to American conditions. The “non- 
sectarian” public schools to which Catholic parents were 
compelled to send their children in the latter half of the 
19th century were, to all intents and purposes, Protest- 
ant “parochial” schools, as in some parts of the country 
they still remain to this day. Obviously, no believing 
Catholic parent could send his child to such a school 
without violating his religious conscience. Parochial 
schools emerged to meet this challenge and to help pre- 
serve Catholic children in the faith of their fathers. 

When, in the new century, the prevailing ideology 
of the schools became secularistic rather than Protestant, 
and religion was, at least officially, extruded from public 
education, the need for the parochial school became 
even more urgent, since in Catholic conviction no genu- 
ine education is possible unless it is religiously grounded 
and religiously oriented. Education from which religion 
is eliminated, Catholics have always believed, is not 
simply education without religion; it is, in fact, educa- 
tion based on the counter-religion of secularism, which 
may be defined as the theory and practice of human 
life conceived of as self-sufficient and unrelated to God. 

In this conviction about the centrality of religion in 
education, Catholics are being joined in increasing num- 
bers by believing men, Protestants and Jews, for whom, 
too, an education in principle religionless appears utterly 
impossible, and who therefore are also beginning to look 
to the religious school as the only way out of an intol- 
erable situation. It is the extrusion of religion from the 
public school that makes the religious school so appeal- 
ing to the religiously concerned parent. 

And under the Anglo-American philosophy of public 
education, the religiously concerned parent has the full 
right to educate his children according to his convic- 
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tions, provided the education meets the specified stand- 
ards of the community. Those who, like James B. Con- 
ant, regard the non-governmental school as essentially 
improper and undemocratic, obviously operate with a 
conception of democracy that verges on the totalitarian. 

Not only is the religiously concerned parent entitled 
to full freedom in setting up schools to give his children 
the kind of education that accords with his religious 
convictions; it seems to me that he is also entitled to. 
public aid and support in doing so. Here we come upon 
the touchiest and most controversial aspect of the prob- 
lem, and a dispassionate examination of the issue would 
appear to be as difficult as it is necessary. 


PUBLIC ROLE OF PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


Parochial schools are, in fact, public institutions, 
though they are not governmentally sponsored and oper- 
ated. They perform a public function, supplying large 
numbers of children with an education that is every- 
where taken as the equivalent of the education given in 
the public schools. They have full public recognition as 
educational agencies; their credits, diplomas and certifi- 
cates have exactly the same validity as those issued by 
governmental establishments. Since they are thus pub- 
licly recognized educational institutions, performing a 
public educational service, why should they not receive 
public support? Catholic parents, and many Protestant 
and Jewish parents as well, who send their children to 
religious schools of their own choosing, cannot but feel 
the injustice inflicted upon them when public assistance 
is refused to the institutions they build for the perform- 
ance of an acknowledged public service. 

Justice, I think, is entirely on the side of those who 
call for public support to parochial and other religious 
schools performing a public function; so also is the prac- 
tice of other democratic countries, where, almost with- 
out exception, religious schools meeting the set require- 
ments are given public support as public institutions. 
But would that be possible in the United States? Is not 
such public support to religious schools forbidden by the 
“separation of Church and State” under the First Amend- 
ment? 

This principle of the “separation of Church and State’ 
is the slogan under which secularists, whose purpose it 
is to evict religion from all areas of public life, have 
been able to establish an ideological predominance over 
large sections of the American people, even over many 
who sincerely regard themselves as religious. What does 
this principle, in so far 
as it is actually involved 
in the First Amendment, 
really assert? 

We leave to the proper 
authorities the precise 
interpretation of the 
First Amendment and of 
the varying Supreme 
Court decisions relating 
to it. It is, however, 
simply a matter of fact 
that neither in the minds 
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of the founding fathers, nor in the thinking of the Amer- 
ican people through the 19th and into the 20th century, 
did the doctrine of the First Amendment ever imply an 
ironclad ban forbidding the government to take ac- 
count of religion or support its activities. Nor does the 
practice of the government today recognize such a ban. 

The Federal Government has for many decades been 
selecting, commissioning and paying religious function- 
aries to carry on religious work, to wit, chaplains in the 
armed forces; and the States are doing the same in the 
matter of chaplains in prisons and other public institu- 
tions. The Federal Government pays the tuition and 
expenses not only of students in church-related colleges, 
but even of theological students in ecclesiastical semin- 
aries—under the GI Bill of Rights, where money follows 
the student wherever he goes. The Federal Government 
imposes compulsory chapel attendance on the men at 
West Point, Annapolis and the Air Academy. 

This list of breaches in the “high and impregnable 
wall of separation between Church and State” allegedly 
implied in the First Amendment could be continued 
indefinitely, but the point, I think, is already clear. Were 
each of these cases put in the abstract—the government 
financing religious indoctrination, seminary study, etc.— 
most Americans would be shocked and outraged; con- 
front them with the concrete cases, and they are hardly 
aware that anything relating to the “separation of 
Church and State” is involved. Whatever they may think 
of the general principle, the actual practices seem to 
them self-evidently right and proper. Just try to abolish 
the chaplaincy (as was done in many European “laic” 
states), or to bar veterans studying in church schools 
from their benefits under the GI Bill of Rights on the 





Religion Has a Place 


We are a religious people whose institutions 
presuppose a Supreme Being. We guarantee the 
freedom to worship as one chooses. We make 
room for as wide a variety of beliefs and creeds 
as the spiritual needs of man deem necessary. 
We sponsor an attitude on the part of govern- 
ment that shows no partiality to any one group 
and lets each flourish according to the zeal of its 
adherents and the appeal of its dogma. 

When the state encourages religious instruc- 
tion or cooperates with religious authorities by 
adjusting the schedule of religious events to sec- 
tarian needs, it follows the best of our traditions. 
For it then respects the religious nature of our 
people and accommodates the public service to 
their spiritual needs. To hold that it may not 
would be to find in the Constitution a require- 
ment that the government show a callous indiffer- 
ence to religious groups. That would be prefer- 
ring those who believe in no religion over those 
who do believe. 

Decision of U. S. Supreme Court in 
Zorach v. Clauson, 72 S. Ct. 679 (1952) 
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ground of the “separation of Church and State,” and see 
what happens! 

In the mind of the American people, the “separation 
of Church and State” does not mean forbidding the gov- 
ernment to cooperate with or even to assist religion in 
certain of its activities. It does mean, most emphatically, 
that such cooperation and assistance must not involve 
interference in the inner affairs of the churches, nor may 
it be discriminatory; the government must not play 
favorites among the various religious groups (in effect, 
among the “three great faiths,” Protestantism, Catholi- 
cism and Judaism). And the government must not go 
“too far” in its assistance to religion, even on a non- 
discriminatory basis. 


KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH THE PEOPLE 


How far is “too far’? To this no abstract answer is 


possible: “too far” means farther than, in the particular 
situation, public opinion thinks it right and proper to 
go. What public opinion thinks right and proper changes 
with time, place and circumstance, and cannot be 
gauged by any general formula; but at the juncture in 
which it operates it is a determinate and decisive force. 

Public opinion thinks it is all right to appoint and pay 
chaplains in the armed forces, but not religious teachers 
in the schools. Public opinion thinks it is all right that 
money should follow the student to whatever (ap- 
proved ) school he chooses if he is a veteran, but not if 
he is a non-veteran. And so on. There is no principle 
by which one can distinguish what is right and proper 
in the public mind from what is shocking and improper; 
it is largely a matter of prejudice, tradition, conflicting 
group interests and the momentary constellation of 
forces. But so is all democratic politics and the public 
opinion on which democratic politics depends. 

It will not do to be impatient with such ill-defined 
vagueness, and wish for a neat statement of principles; 
it is precisely this “ill-defined vagueness” that makes 
our kind of democracy a free and livable system as 
against the suffocating uniformitarianism of the ideology- 
dominated state. To live in a democracy, we must learn 
to live with, and even to try to understand, the “caprices” 
of public opinion, however lacking in principle they may 
appear to be. 

That is why, though I fully recognize the justice in 
principle of the Catholic claim to public support of 
parochial schools, even to the point of contributing to the 
tuition of pupils and the salaries of teachers, I would 
certainly not think it advisable to press such claims at 
the present time or in the foreseeable future. It does no 
good to point to the example of certain European coun- 
tries, or certain Provinces in Canada, where such things 
are done without any appreciable loss in democracy or 
freedom of religion; they are not America, and here it 
is historical tradition—or if you will, historical prejudice 
—that is decisive. Policy requires principle, but it also 
requires a prudent and realistic understanding of the 
possibilities and limits of the situation. 

The possibilities are great if the limits are recognized. 
Allowing for local variations, it may, I think, be said 
that public opinion today concedes the propriety of 
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extending various forms of auxiliary aid, or “fringe bene- 
fits,” such as school lunches and health services, bus 
transportation, textbooks, etc., to non-public schools on 
a par with public schools; and it is in this area primarily 
that a better balance of justice may be attained, though 
not without a struggle. Even harder, though offering 
good prospects of success, will be the struggle to obtain 
equal treatment for religious schools under whatever 
Federal school-aid legislation comes to be enacted. In 
these efforts the representatives of the religious schools 
will have a great and growing segment of public opin- 
ion on their side, especially among the younger men and 
women who are now emerging as the predominant factor 
in public life. 


THE RELIGIOUS SCHOOL IS AMERICAN 


Those who strive for the recognition of the religious 
school as a public institution would do well, it seems 
to me, to reassure public opinion that this kind of school 
is not “divisive” or a threat to the public school system. 
It is not divisive, because American unity is not uniform- 
itarian and monolithic, but essentially pluralistic, and 
the religious school fits very well as an American insti- 
tution into the scheme of American religious pluralism. 
It is not a threat to the public school, because the public 
school needs competition for its own good and for the 
good of American democracy, to which an educational 
monopoly in the hands of the state is utterly abhorrent. 
The religious school has a strong case before the court 
of public opinion, if only it proves able to present it 
effectively. 

Actually, the most serious threat to the public school 
is not the private or parochial school, but its own double 
failure in education and religion. Parents are deeply per- 
turbed about why Johnny can’t read, or write, or do al- 
most anything else that used to be regarded as school- 
ing; and they are deeply perturbed, to the degree that 
they are gripped by the current religious upsurge, about 
the elimination of religion from education. Nor is it only 
Catholics who feel this way, but more than ever Prot- 
estants and Jews as well. “Unless religious instruction 
can be included in the program of the public school,” 
Henry P. Van Dusen, president of Union Theological 
Seminary, declared not long ago, “[Protestant] church 
leaders will be driven increasingly to the expedient of 
the church-sponsored school.” 

Many religiously concerned people have come to the 
conclusion that with the fragmentation of religion in this 
country, the reintroduction of religion into public edu- 
cation in any significant way is no longer practicable, or 
indeed desirable; they are therefore fixing all their hopes 
and expectations on the religicus school. Hence the 
phenomenal growth of church schools among Protestants 
and “day schools” among Jews in recent years. The 
parochial school issue, despite all the frictions and ten- 
sions to which it gives rise, can no longer be bypassed 
in any realistic assessment of the pressing problems of 
American democracy. And the present time would seem 
to be the most favorable in many decades for a sober 
and constructive approach by Protestant, Catholic and 
Jew, united as men of faith and as Americans. 
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The Church in Suburbia 


Neil P. Hurley 


HEN CHRIST CHOSE to be born in Bethlehem, 

\ \ / to be reared in Nazareth and to work in Pales- 

tine, He found Himself limited, as are all 

human beings, by His environment. We rarely think of 

such conditioning in connection with our Lord, but the 

notion is contained in St. John’s words: “He was in the 
world. .. .” 

As the Mystical Body of Christ, the Church must 
incorporate itself in concrete habitats and socio-cultural 
patterns. As our Lord’s human personality was stamped 
by His growth in a rural village community, by His work 
as carpenter and later as itinerant preacher, so the 
Church finds her personality colored by the material 
conditions of time, place and circumstance in which she 
is incarnated. 


CHANGING AMERICAN CHURCH 


The Church in America bears witness to this obser- 
vation. Formerly urban-oriented with notable immigrant 
elements, the Church today is not only shedding her 
exclusively urban character but is also exchanging her 
variegated ethnic garb for one more homogeneously 
American. The mushrooming of parishes in the fringe 
areas of metropolitan dioceses has created problems 
heretofore hardly known in the urban churches. If the 
American church is to derive the maximum benefit 
from the suburban trend, it must adapt itself to this 
new socio-cultural expression of Catholic life. 

The suburban parish presents quite distinctive chal- 
lenges and hopes. Since suburban parishes are, in gen- 
eral, part of metropolitan dioceses, it can happen that 
administrative policies and seminary training may fail 
to take into account the problems which the presence 
of suburban and urban churches within the same diocese 
causes. 

The recent division of the Brooklyn, N. Y., diocese 
into a suburban diocese (Rockville Centre) and an 
urban-oriented diocese (made up of Brooklyn and 
Queens ) gives evidence that eventually dioceses will be 
born which can focus on Suburbia’s unique problems. 
Till then, however, certain peculiarities of suburban 
Catholicism should be kept in mind. 





Ne P. Hur.ey, s.j., a specialist in urban and suburban 
problems, was last heard from in these pages in the 
article “Cities of Tomorrow” (7/13). 
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The suburban parish consists of those who are striv- 
ing to combine the best of two worlds: the employment 
opportunities of the city and the community advantages 
of small-town living. As such, it might be said to in- 
habit a twilight world, neither rural nor urban, but one 
bringing together the distinctive traits of both city and 
country. 

In contrasting a suburban congregation in Oak Park, 
Ill., let us say, with a typical Sunday congregation in 
nearby Chicago, one meets sharp differences. Unlike 
the suburban parish, the city parish will not only have 
representatives from the poor, the rich and the middle 
classes, but within each class ethnic differences will be 
further evident. 

This racial and class differentiation, which so dra- 
matically expresses urban Catholicism, is rarely found 
in Suburbia. There the average churchgoer is a second- 
or third-generation American who has fully assimilated. 
Residing in a community with prevailing middle-class 
standards and where almost all are home-owners, the 
Catholic suburbanite is insulated from racial and ethnic 
groups. 


SUBURBAN STABILITY AND UNITY 


As a result we find that the suburban church rests on 
a stable group of parishioners with social status, eco- 
nomic security, racial homogeneity and_ thoroughly 
American folkways. Compare this with the city parish, 
which, like the city, has inherited the problems left by 
the exodus to the suburbs: blighted areas, declining 
revenues and a growing number of lower-income groups, 
with racial, national and immigrant elements strongly 
represented. 

Consequently the urban parish enjoys less stability 
than the younger parishes in the hinterland where a 
home-owning class with a stake in the community is 
predominant. Because its parishioners are lessees and 
apartment-house tenants who move at the beck of an ad- 
vantageous opportunity (lower rents, another job, etc. ), 
the urban parish finds its census undergoing constant 
revision. 

This is not to say that the extra-urban parishes will 
not be subject to a certain flow of parishioners, too. 
Many couples buy a small suburban home with the ex- 
press intention of moving once their income permits 2 
further upgrading of their living standard. Many a jun- 
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ior executive feels constrained to move into a more elite 
neighborhood when he begins to climb the company 
promotion ladder. Nevertheless, suburban life, in so far 
as it is linked with the family and the home, can lend 
greater stability to the parish. 

When one examines the “hinterland hegira” closely, 
it becomes clear that the main motive has been the fam- 
ily. Feeling that concrete, soot, smoke and noise are not 
conducive to normal family growth, the average middle- 
class American family man has undertaken to become 
the nomad of our modern industrial society. For at least 
five days a week he swings back and forth pendulum- 
like between his city workshop and his “dormitory” 
home in order that his family may live in consonance 
with the natural rhythms found in such community life. 

The presence of a group of similarly minded family 
men has made the ideal of personal pastor-parishioner 
relationships possible. Despite the inadequate number 
of suburban churches and parochial schools (which 
should be remedied in the course of time), the absence 
of massive congregations and transient elements has 
in large part removed the threat of social distance which 
exists between priest and people in so many of our large 
city parishes. 

A semi-rural or suburban church offers greater oppor- 
tunities for priestly contact, since the parishioners have 
a number of bonds of unity that are lacking in the city: 
unity of income, of age, of locality, of interests; most 
are home-owners with children and common civic inter- 
ests of a highly localized nature. Furthermore, it seems 
certain that the suburban clergy will not be faced with 
the financial and administrative burdens that make in- 
roads on the primary spiritual duties of prelates and 
clergy in the city. 

Though Suburbia is definitely a land of promise for 
the Church, it is not yet a land flowing with milk and 
honey. Accompanying the rich hopes are also sharp chal- 
lenges. If we consider the major components of Suburbia 
—the husband, the wife and the children—we shall find 
that the parish has unique responsibilities to each indi- 
vidually as well as to them all collectively. 


SUBURBIA: FAMILY PORTRAIT 


The typical suburban husband is comparatively young 
—between 25 and 40. With the help of a GI loan he 
bought a split-level home after leaving service. Holding 
a fairly secure position as a white-collar worker, pro- 
fessional man or craftsman, he earns from $4,000 to 
$7,000 a year. He has finished high school and some col- 
lege, if not all four years. He is resourceful and dis- 
cerning. His move to Suburbia was prompted by the 
desire to give his family the security and opportunities 
he himself did not have in the uncertain ‘thirties and 
‘forties when he was growing up. Dedicated to the “do- 
it-yourself” principle, he is active in his work, in the 
community, in and about the home, and in the parish 
as far as time allows. 

Our young Catholic suburbanite is a staunch supporter 
of the church’s building and school program; his lack 
of active participation in parish organizations will often 
be due to lack of time rather than to lack of interest. 
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There is not really much left of a day when one deducts 
from it 2 to 8 hours for commuting, 8 hours of work 
(exclusive of overtime or the quite common phenomenon 
of a second job), time spent with the family or working 
about the house, time given to civic, union and company 
organizations. Though intent on the good life for him- 
self and his family, the average Catholic suburbanite 
has many potential sources of worry: financial security 
and credit obligations, educational and religious train- — 
ing for his children, his job and possibilities of advance- 
ment, etc. 

The women of Suburbia, owing to the absence of the 
men for most of the week, wield the dominant author- 
ity. The fact of physical distance between husband and 
wife could in some cases easily lead to psychic distance. 
Just as her husband lives in a world of machines, so too 
does Mrs. Suburbia inhabit a technical world. In her 
case, however, it concerns washing machines, refriger- 
ators, toasters and rotisseries, the TV and radio, and 
perhaps a second car (for shopping). 

With control over the purse-strings, she (even more 
than her husband) is the choice target of commercial 
advertising. Since Suburbia, with its enticing concentra- 
tion of purchasing power, is the greatest market in the 
United States, Catholic suburbanites find that Holly- 
wood, Madison Avenue and Radio City have mobilized 
the best brains in the nation to penetrate their sales re- 
sistance. Like her husband, Mrs. Suburbia has learned 
to become selective and not to be swayed by all the 
claims made by the world of mass communications and 
commerce. 


THE CHILDREN 


Suburbia might well be called a child-centered world. 
If it were not for the children, Suburbia might be a 
dream unrealized, for the young couples have migrated 
thither for the sake of the children. The average Catho- 
lic suburban family, made up of from three to five 
children, is faced with difficulties that are absent in the 
city. 

First of all, the child must ripen in a decidedly mono- 
tone world. It is a veritable matriarchy, where the major 
adult influence, in 
the absence of the 
commuting fa- 
ther, is the moth- 
er. The youngster 
is surrounded by 
middle-class com- 
fort and by strong 
pressures for con- 
formity to com- 
munity standards. 
It is a known so- 
ciological fact that 
the incorporation 
of children in a 
new community 
brings about their 
total assimilation 
with it. 
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The relative prosperity of Suburbia and the urgent 
concern of parents to afford their children every advan- 
tage raise many questions. Hermetically sealed off from 
the world of the “have-nots,” the suburban child is 
allowed to mature in a world without protest, an Eden- 
like world of shopping centers, ranch-type homes, out- 
door movies, a world inhabited by young, healthy speci- 
mens of the American character, a world with no signs 
of blighted areas, racial prejudices, struggling immi- 
grants, class inequality and social injustice. One might 
honestly ask whether Suburbia does not distort the 
growing child’s view of reality and ill prepare him tor 
that harsher urban life he must inevitably come into 
contact with. 

No one, of course, wants children to be brought up 
in a milieu patterned on a Dickens novel. However, the 
city child may, in some respects, be saved from the 
temptations that beset his suburban cousin: an absorb- 
ing interest in possessions, clothes, cars, allowance, etc. 
Moreover, the city child can avoid undesirable social 


contacts and find wholesome, though private, non-com- . 


munity interests. In Suburbia, where child-rearing is 
the major preoccupation, integration of the child into 
the community is all-important. 


MAKING OF A SPIRITUAL COMMUNITY 


This then is the raw material which Suburbia hands 
over to its Catholic priests. What can the latter expect 
from it and what must they do for it? In general we can 
say that the parish ought to develop the community 
values which are latent in Suburbia. The present com- 
munity ties of social, economic, class and geographic 
unity are not deep enough. The family and the com- 
munity must find a spiritual unity—that is, in a worship- 
ing community. 

The power of such a community was attested to by 
the fervor of Catholics in Nazi Germany, who gathered 
about the altar in fervent prayer when all other external 
manifestations of their faith were forbidden. The wor- 
shiping community must build on the basic truth that 
every baptized person shares in Christ’s unique priest- 
hood and fulfils the Mystical Christ in his personal life. 

Since the parish is primarily the bearer of supernatural 
life, it must lead the faithful deeper into the sacramental 
life of the Church. Suburbia offers advantages for lay 
theological study courses and a more active role for 
the laity at Mass and in the life of the parish. A uni- 
formly intelligent group of parishioners such as Suburbia 
boasts will look in their spiritual life for that participa- 
tion they are accustomed to at home, in the corporation, 
in the community. 

It is only by a true spiritual universalism that the 
dangers of a well-cushioned, middle-class existence 
can be mitigated. Without the proper spiritual correc- 
tive, the suburbanite’s desire for community may end 
in a “cult of the family,” with a growing fear that the 
family is threatened by every intrusion into the com- 
munity of racial, national and poorer social groups. 

The suburbanite must grow in his faith by plumbing 
the depths of the Church’s dogmatic teachings and liv- 
ing these truths in a worshiping community. Otherwise 
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he will live his Catholic life out of routine, resenting 
the fact that his appreciation of the faith has lagged 
0 peice ta behind developments in other areas of his life. He will | co 
PRE-DENTAL ECONOMICS feel himself in matters religious a passive onlooker, | off 
PRE-LEGAL TEACHER TRAINING with no role to play but to support the cause and go © CI 
PRE-MEDICAL SOCIAL SCIENCES along, convinced of its necessity. The suburban parish © Bu 
PRE-ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY can give to the layman the dignity which Pius XII has — pa 
PSYCHOLOGY MATHEMATICS expressed so beautifully in his encyclicals Mediator Dei be 
and Mystici Corporis. Frank Sheed has observed that is 
THE the doctrine of the Mystical Body “has never failed to dit 
make the layman who once grasped its meaning into a pa: 
new creature.” the 
< 
UNIVERSITY ANCIENT TRUTH IN MODERN IDIOM ie 
OF “~ CR AN TON The suburban priest in the pulpit on Sunday is look- nal 
ing down into the faces of what is probably the most tal 
intelligent group of listeners the Church has ever known. pal 
ee a See The suburban parishioner is attuned to crisp messages mu 
sharply pointed and with a refreshing twist. Hence, if dos 
vee Se ger snl rao ha OF SCIENCE he onde listen to a mediocre sermon, he cannot but the 
MASTER OF ARTS IN HISTORY compare the Church’s propaganda methods with those Ch 
SUMMER AND EVENING SESSIONS of the modern commercial world. The tempo and de- } 
R.O.T.C. UNIT mands of industrial life force him to be critical, and he litu 
For titeniitinn tnd Ciites would undoubtedly welcome from the parish some of 
Write to The Registrar measure of the participation, the refinement in com- che 
munication and the organization which are evident in pag 
UNIVERSITY OF SCRANTON competitive enterprise. can 
331 Wyoming Avenue, Scranton 3, Pennsylvania Concretely expressed, here are some of the steps that Chi 
could help to activate the suburban Catholic’s share in the 
Christ’s priesthood: more vernacular at Mass and in the be t 
liturgy to ensure communication and make the Scripture whi 
readings effective; community sung Masses with read- If t 
ings by lay representatives; evening Mass; some form of was 
the offertory procession to make the laity conscious of — 
their share in the sacrifice; a realization of Sunday as a 
Fi ovrdbam little Easter and of the liturgical year as part of the 
rhythm whereby Catholics are to grow in Christ. Such 
e e ° ce 
a program, adopted in the spirit of Mediator Dei and 
U; Vil VEVs uly with the approval of the bishop, would focus the atten- 
tion of the suburban Catholic on the essentials of wor- 
ship as a corporate act in which all the faithful have a 
Founded in 1841—Conducted by the Jesuits role. 
FORDHAM CAMPUS DIVISION If, furthermore, we are thoroughly convinced that 
Fordham Road, New York 58, N. Y. this is the age of the layman, then we must confess that 
Fordham College the raw material in Suburbia is promising. Young, ener- 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences getic, intelligent and with important roles to play in the 
College tr reer shaping of American society, the Catholics in Suburbia 
School of General Studies are capable of bearing responsibility. Their dynamic 
Fordham Preparatory School resourcefulness and youthful energies could easily be 
CITY HALL DIVISION harnessed to serve the interests of the parish. The sub-_ | 
302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. urban clergy, taxed with growing spiritual responsibil- p 
School of Law _ ities in parishes literally bursting with parishioners, 
sewer ter oe (Graduate and Undergraduate) could easily turn over to laymen a good deal of the 
School of General Studies direction of lay societies and church programs. There 
SOCIAL SERVICE DIVISION seems to be no intrinsic reason why, apart from a peri- 
134 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. odic accounting to the priest, non-consecrated hands | 
etceek of Maiti Rives should not hold the reins in activities such as the Rosary 
: Society, the choir, the Altar Boys’ Society, the Holy | 
“nobore ened oe ee gs soigget ga = Name, the Legion of Mary, the Sodality and other 
plication to the School Registrar. parish groups. 4 
The staff-and-line principle, whereby staff programs | — 
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conceived at a higher echelon are passed on to line 
officials for implementation, is as well known in the 
Church as in government, the military and industry. 
But this common-sense principle breaks down at the 
parish level, where too often an unnecessary dichotomy 
between the “Church teaching” and the “Church taught” 
is strictly maintained, to the point of excluding self- 
direction by the laity. This may well be one reason why 
parish priests have in the past been disappointed with 
the small number of really active parishioners. 

Suburban parishes have a vast reservoir of adults 
trained in modern administrative techniques; no semi- 
nary can hope to turn out priests with the organizational 
talent afforded by competitive capitalism. The suburban 
parish will succeed in forming a true worshiping com- 
munity to the extent that it succeeds, by means of 
dogma, liturgy and greater lay initiative, in activating 
the parishioner’s real, however limited, participation in 
Christ’s triple office of prophet, priest and king. 

Nor should we overlook the part to be played by 
liturgy and dogma in molding the Christian character 
of Suburbia’s children. Just as the liturgy was the cate- 
chetical school in the early Church and transformed a 
pagan people into a Christian one, so today the liturgy 
can initiate young minds and hearts into the mystery of 
Christ. The vivid portrayal of solidarity in Christ through 
the liturgy, added to sound catechetical instruction, can 
be the best counterbalance to those softening tendencies 
which Suburbia manifests with regard to its children. 
If the power of the Mass and the sacraments penetrates 


into a home where the mother can in a thousand little 
ways manifest the sovereignty of Christ, there is less 
danger of a false social concept of life or an exaggerated 
conformity in groups of children where “other-directed- 
ness” prevails. 

As a consequence of their natural surroundings, Sub- 
urbia’s children can fully appreciate those symbols 
which abound in the Bible and the liturgy and are 
pregnant with mystical meaning and spiritual reality: 
the sun, the moon, light, fire, water, earth, seed, etc. 
The best preparation for the supernatural is always the 
natural, as opposed to the synthetic. Perhaps in this 
Suburbia offers the Church a better springboard for re- 
ligious education and understanding than the man-made 
cities. Certainly in a world where so many efforts are 
made to attract the interest of children and adults alike, 
the Church should strive for active participation and 
total communication by pressing into service the atten- 
tion-arresting drama of redemption as portrayed in 
Scripture, dogma and the liturgy. 

The suburban parish can minimize those occasions 
where lay passivity is the rule. It can complement 
moralizing with dogmatic themes clothed in modern 
parables. It can fulfil the Holy Father’s desire “to make 
the liturgy even in an external way a sacred act in which 
all who are present may share.” So doing it may become 
what the city parish has been only by exception, a 
family. Only thus will the pentecostal spark latent in 
the suburban church be fanned into true flames of 
apostolic Christian charity. 
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The Growth of Catholic Schools 


John P. Sullivan 


HE TOTAL public school education bill paid an- 
nually by U. S. taxpayers now comes to $9.5 bil- 
lion. This sum, collected directly or indirectly 
through various tax sources, represents a yearly assess- 
ment of $57 on every man, woman and child for the 
support of public schools. It is a nation-wide investment 
in the education of 82.7 million children housed in 
160,000 elementary and secondary schools. 

The above figures do not represent, however, the com- 
plete accounting of American education. Non-public 
schools, mainly Catholic, also loom large in the national 
education picture. There are, for example, some 4.4 
million students now enrolled in the Catholic school 
system comprising parochial, diocesan and private ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. (Probably not over 
550,000, representing 1.5 per cent of the entire Ameri- 
can elementary and secondary school population, are 
currently in attendance at all other schools sponsored 
by denominational groups and private profit and non- 
profit enterprises; at government reservation schools; 
and at residential schools for exceptional children. ) 


A HEAVY BURDEN 


If some unforeseen turn of events were to cause the 
transfer of this growing Catholic school population to 
the public school system, it would add, at a conservative 
estimate, another $1.3 billion annually to the public 
education budget. This estimate is based on the current 
nation-wide per-pupil expenditure for general school 
purposes. And this amount would not include the prop- 
erty value of 12,100 Catholic elementary and secondary 
school buildings. 

The financial endurance of Catholics bearing stoically 
their heavy load of double taxation could be proposed 
as a live topic of conversation to the more tax-conscious 
members of Protestants and Other Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State. And even the casual 
reader of the daily press must realize that officials of 
overcrowded public school systems could not, without 
educational dislocations, new construction, staffing in- 
conveniences and added financial burdens, accommo- 





PROFESSOR SULLIVAN has spent 32 years in research, 
supervisory and administrative positions in the Boston 
public school system. He is now on the faculty of Stone- 
hill College, North Easton, Mass. 
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date this rather large segment of the total national 
school population. 

The rise of American public education has been cited 
as one of the major achievements of Western civiliza- 
tion. But if the growth of publicly supported schools is 
a mighty tribute to the nation’s zeal for learning, no less 
noteworthy is the contribution of Catholic schools 
toward building an intelligent American democratic. 
society. The Catholic schools’ service to the community 
in this century was, however, unaccompanied by such 
fanfare as attended the 19th-century movement for 
betterment of public education. 


CENTURY OF GROWTH 


The First Provincial Council of the Church in America 
(1829) promulgated the initial law regarding education. 
The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1884 took 
up the question more seriously, and its legislation gave 
impetus especially to secondary education. Since that 
time the growth of Catholic schools, particularly in the 
present century, represents an interesting phenomenon 
of American life. The 1955 annual statement of the 
American hierarchy, on private and church-related 
schools, said: “It is not without significance that the 
private and church-related schools were first in the field 
of American education. For well-nigh two centuries, 
during colonial and early national periods, they oc- 
cupied that field alone.” American Protestant denomina- 
tions, with but few exceptions, have long since re- 
linquished control of education to the state, leaving the 
Catholic Church as the major sponsoring agent of 
church-related schools. The only endowments possessed 
by these institutions are the faith and generosity of the 
parents and churchmen who build and maintain them, 
and the religious and laity who teach in them. 

A comparison of Catholic and public school enrol- 
ments at each decade of the 20th century becomes more 
meaningful when we analyze Table 1. Though public 
school growth, up from 15.5 million pupils in 1900 to 
32.7 million in 1957, shows a larger numerical increase, 
yet Catholic school expansion since the turn of the cen- 
tury, from a low of 850,000 to a high of 4.4 million, rep- 
resents proportionately a greater gain. The former popu- 
lation scarcely more than doubled, while the latter in- 
creased five times. In 1900, about five of every one hun- 
dred pupils educated in schools throughout the United 
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‘| he basic series of college texts, entitled THEOLOGY: A Basic Synthesis for 
the Colleges, provides a complete, integrated, four-year course. It comprises 
four volumes: God and His Creation (publication this winter: 510 pp., 
$4.95); Principles of Christian Morality; Christian Virtues and Gifts; Christ, 
and His Sacraments. The fourth volume will be published this coming summer, 
the second and third scheduled for the fall. Each volume is complete in itself 
and self-contained, permitting separate use. 
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Subsidiary texts on various aspects of Sacred Doctrine of special value and 
interest for the college student—legal and medical ethics, apologetics, liturgy, 
Scripture, etc.—will also be provided. The first of this supplementary series 
has already been published (August, 1957): Toward Marriage in Christ 
By: (Dubuque: The Priory Press, xvi + 200 pp.; $1.50). 

| Examination copies of this book, information and literature on the new series, 
Y, ripe IOWA 
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A Liberal Arts College for Women. Awards 
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Educational Association. Liberal arts, nurs- 
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Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Carondelet. 


For information, address The Director of Admissions 
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States were under Catholic educational guidance; by 
1957 this figure had jumped to over eleven pupils. Put 
briefly, the rate of Catholic school growth during the 
last 57 years was twice that of public schools. 





TABLE 1.—Catholic and Public (Elementary-Secondary) School 
Enrolments in U. S., 1900-1957 











———~—Elementary and Secondary— Total 

Catholic Percent- Public Percent- Catholic-Public 

School age of School age of School 
Year Enrolment Total Enrolment Total Enrolments 
1900 854,523 5.2 15,503,110 94.8 16,357,633 
1910 1,236,946 6.4 17,813,852 93.6 19,050,798 
1920 1,826,213 7.8 21,578,316 92.8 23,404,529 
1930 2,469,032 8.8 25,678,015 91.2 28,147,047 
1940 2,581,596 9.2 25,434,542 90.8 28,016,138 
1950 3,080,166 10.9 25,111,427 89.1 28,191,593 
1955 3,973,224 11.5 30,673,800 88.5 34,647,024 
1957 4,415,691 11.9 32,734,000 88.1 87,149,691 





Sources: Official Catholic Directory, Kenedy; Biennial Survey of 
Education and School Life (October, 1956 and 1955), U. S. 
Office of Education. 





The tremendous upsurge of both systems following 
World War I is further indicated in Tables 2 and 3. 
During the 1930’s there was a decrease in Catholic ele- 
mentary schools, which was offset by the more than 
doubled high school population. On the other hand, the 
public elementary school loss was greater than the pub- 
lic high school gain. The fall-off in elementary grades 
was due to the low birth rate of the depression era. 
Secondary-school increases for both groups resulted 
from the wave of World War I babies coming of high 
school age. 

The rapid rise of Catholic school enrolments in the 
period 1930-1950 is dramatically shown by the gain of 
more than 600,000, while the public schools were losing 





TABLE 2.—Catholic Elementary and Secondary School Enrol- 
ments in U. S., 1920-1957 








Elementary Secondary Total 

Enrolments Enrolments Enrolments 
Year ( Thousands ) ( Thousands ) ( Thousands) 
1920 1,701 125 1,826 
1930 2,243 226 2,469 
1940 2,102 480 2,582 
1950 2,560 520 3,080 
1955 3,337 636 3,973 
1957 3,696 719 4,415 





Source: Official Catholic Directory, Kenedy. 





more than 560,000 children. A valid explanation for this 
puzzling statistical situation is not readily available, 
since at first glance the same political, socio-economic 
and other factors should be expected to be operative in 
both groups. One question suggests itself: did the de- 
clining national birth rate of the 1930’s and early 1940's 
have a more serious impact on public schools? 

In the period from 1950 to 1957 both Catholic and 
public school figures increased significantly, an increase 
due, in great part, to the post-World War II baby crop. 
But here again the Catholic school rate of gain is higher, 
with a 43-per-cent increase to 30 per cent for public 
schools. 

In numbers and organization the Catholic school sys- 
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tem in America is rapidly growing to full maturity. Its 
expansion is a sign of the Church’s vitality, which has 
always been measured by the devotion of bishops, 
priests, religious and laity to the cause of education. The 
Catholic school organization in the United States is now, 





TABLE 8. Public Elementary and Secondary School Enrolments 
in U. S., 1920-1957 








Elementary Secondary Total 

Enrolments Enrolments Enrolments 
Year ( Thousands ) ( Thousands ) ( Thousands ) 
1920 19,378 2,200 21,578 
1930 21,279 4,399 25,678 
1940 18,833 6,601 25,434 
1950 19,405 : 5,706 25,111 
1955 24,091 6,582 30,673 
1957 25,517 yA 32,734 





Sources: Biennial Survey of Education and School Life (October, 
1955 and 1956) U. S. Office of Education. 





in fact, the largest private church-related school system 
in the world. A realization of this maturity may give us 
occasion to re-think the American Catholic past and re- 
examine the part that Catholic education has played in 
the making of this country. 

The rapid expansion of the Catholic school system 
in 20th-century America is close in tempo to the growth 
of the Church itself. Catholics currently comprise one- 
fifth of the entire population; Catholic school pupils 
represent one-ninth of all children educated in the 
United States. To use another approach: since 1920 the 
diocesan and private school population has increased 
more than twice, while the total Catholic population 
has not quite doubled. But other aspects of this bright 
educational picture sharply foreshadow tomorrow’s 
challenging difficulties, which are already apparent to 
Church leaders. 

The potentiality for any continued rise in Catholic 
school growth will be limited only: by ability and will- 
ingness to solve construction and lay staffing problems. 
Rising costs of buildings and salaries will place a heavy 
strain on the faithful contributors. Capital outlay ob- 
ligations can be amortized over a period of twenty 
years, and the impact of these expenditures on indi- 
viduals may be cushioned by the growth in the adult 
Catholic population. 

Lay personnel costs, on the other hand, will increase 
annually with corresponding school growth. Though the 


Catholic school system, by its very nature, will hardly 
develop the top-heavy bureaucracy and costly hierarchy 
of the publicly supported school system, it cannot escape 
the costs of a permanent staff of lay teachers. Raising 
funds for support of Catholic education has not hitherto 
been an insurmountable, even though at times it was 
a difficult, problem. The adequate maintenance of a lay 
staff for an enlarged school system, however, is a more 
serious and more costly proposal. 


PROBLEMS OF EXPANDING SCHOOLS 


The growing dependence of Catholic schools upon 
lay teachers is revealed in the table below. (It should 
be noted here that lay teachers in Catholic schools are 
not a recent phenomenon; they are part of the historical 
tradition. Many of our early parochial schools, particu- 
larly in mid-19th-century New England, were staffed 
entirely by laity. ) 

Latest available data on personnel reveal that every 
sixth staff member throughout the Catholic school sys- 
tem is a lay teacher. And the continued rise in Catholic 
school enrolments will probably create a demand for 
more “lay” teachers. Our present information indicates 
that increases of vocations to religious institutes of 
Brothers and Sisters are not sufficient to fill expanding 
needs for classroom teachers. 

It should not go unnoticed that Catholic schools are 
already competing with public schools in this area of 
teacher recruitment. The over-all recruitment situation 
will become more complicated, with future population 
gains expected for each of the two school groups. This 
competition in an already tight teacher market will fur- 
ther aggravate an already difficult Catholic school staff- 
ing situation. 

One solution lies in the development of a lay teacher 
enlistment program. Its aim would be to secure truly 
dedicated and professionally trained teachers. Its attrac- 
tion would be the establishment of a salary schedule 
comparable to that of the public school, supplemented 
with tenure privileges and retirement benefits. These 
conditions now obtain, at least in part, in some areas of 
Catholic education. 

The lay staffing problem, among others, raises a 
serious question as to how soon the Catholic school 
system will attain full maturity with the Church. Is our 
Catholic population, both clergy and laity, prepared to 
accept the challenge thus presented? 





TABLE 4.—Catholic Elementary and Secondary School Teachers in the United States, 1920-1957 








+ Elementary——————— ———————Secondary——————— Lay Per- 

Relig- Relig- All Lay centage of 
Year ious Lay Total ious Lay Total Total Total All Total 
1920 38,592 2,989 41,581 6,270 1,150 7,420 49,001 4,139 8.4 
1930 54,954 4,118 59,072 11,546 1,943 13,489 72,561 6,061 8.4 
1940 56,438 3,643 60,081 17,522 8,454 20,976 81,057 7,097 8.7 
1950 61,778 4,747 66,525 23,147 4,623 27,770 94,295 9,370 9.9 
1954 67,477 9,356 76,833 26,235 5,595 31,830 108,663 14,941 13.8 
1957° 73,425 15,575 89,000 28,840 6,160 35,000 124,000 21,735 Fi5 





Sources: Official Catholic Directory (1920-1930-1940), Kenedy; Summary of Catholic Education (1950 and 1954) and Survey of 
Catholic Secondary Education (1920-1930-1940), Sister Mary Janet, NCWC Department of Education. 


*1957 estimate based on NCWC Dept. of Ed. predictions. 
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Going to Lourdes in 1958 


Isobel Aronin 


UROPE WILL SEE in 1958 the Brussels World’s Fair 
E in Belgium; the Shakespeare Festivals at Strat- 
ford, England; the Wagner Festival at Bayreuth, 
Germany; and a new season at La Scala Opera House 
in Milan, Italy. It will also see the Centenary of Lourdes 
in France, an event not only of great religious signifi- 
cance, but also of great consequence to the mechanisms 
of the travel industry. More than six million pilgrims 
are expected to visit the little town in the French 
Pyrenees before the year’s end, four million above the 
normal annual total. 

Special trains and planes will be put into operation 
between Lourdes and other key points (e.g., the afore- 
mentioned World's Fair at Brussels ). Emergency hous- 
ing will be constructed on the outskirts of town for 
those who make their plans too late for regular accom- 
modations. The airport at Ossun, some six miles from 
Lourdes, is being enlarged; so is the post office, which 
will handle the corresponding increase in mail and 
packages. 


AGENCY, GROUP OR SOLO? 


The American wishing to visit Lourdes in Centenary 
Year may do so in one of three ways: by joining an or- 
ganized group, by forming his own group or by travel- 
ing as an individual. Organized tours to Lourdes in 
1958 have been announced to date by the Guild of Cath- 
olic Travel-Transmarine Tours, New York; the Catholic 
Travel Division of American Express; the Catholic 
Travel League of Thomas Cook and Son, Inc.; Lan- 
seair Travel, Washington, D. C.; O’Scannlain and 
English Travel, New York; University Travel, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; and Treasure Tours, Montreal, Canada. 
Most of these tours are under religious leadership; all 
include other Catholic and secular points of interest in 
Europe as well as Lourdes. 

Rates range from an all-inclusive $795 to $3,200, time 
from 17 to 56 days, the price differentiation being gen- 
erally dependent on standard of accommodations. Both 
the minimum and maximum rates, for instance, are in- 
cluded in the pilgrimage cruise on the T.S.S. Olympia, 
September 8-October 13. 

Local tour groups may be formed by members of a 
single parish or diocese, or by interested people any- 
where who wish to travel together. The Mary Immacu- 





Miss ARONIN, a free-lance writer, specializes in travel 
articles. 
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late League of San Antonio, Texas, for example, has 
planned a 35-day pilgrimage to Lourdes and Rome for 
next August. Groups formed locally have a greater 
latitude in choosing schedule and itinerary, as in the 
case of the 34-day pilgrimage from the State of Oregon 
which has included Fatima in its circuit as well as 
Rome and Lourdes. 

Self-formed groups should also make their reserva- 
tions through a travel agent, for the intricacies of travel 
are many and considerable savings may be effected by 
an expert in the field. The French National Railroads, 
for instance, offer a 30 per cent reduction for a party 
of 10 or more people, 40 per cent for 25 or more. A 
travel agent, whose services are entirely free of charge 
to his clients, will also take care of details of securing 
tickets and hotel accommodations. 

Traveling individually is advisable for those who 
want to spend a greater length of time in Lourdes, or 
who have independent travel plans in Europe. It also 
allows one to balance expenditures as one wills, and to 
economize on some but not necessarily all phases of the 
journey. Some sample basic costs, which may be com- 
bined in many ways: round-trip transatlantic ship fare 
is about $360 tourist, $425 cabin, $620 first class. Round- 
trip rail fare Cherbourg-Lourdes: $39.14 second, $54.92 
first, $90.52 first with a single compartment sleeper fro: 
Paris. Those new to travel may note that as a general 
rule the bigger and better the ship, the higher the fare 
per class. Old hands at European peregrinations may 
be surprised to learn that there are now only two 
classes in most European trains. The present second 
class has the comforts of the old second, but the fares 
of the old third. 


TRANSATLANTIC RATES 


In the realm of transatlantic passage, all may do well 
to investigate the possibilities of other ship and air lines 
as well as Cunard, the French Line, the United States 
Lines, Pan-American, TWA, BOAC and Air France. 
Such companies as the American Export Line, the Greek 
Line and the Italian Line call at ports in southern 
Europe. National airlines of European countries have 
varied routes with different combinations of stopover 
privileges. The Official Steamship and Airways Guide, 
used by the trade, is also available to individuals at 
$1.50 a copy (19 West 44th Street, New York 18). It 
lists all air and ship routes to Europe for the current 
season, a greater variety than is generally imagined. 
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The 


Catholic University 
of America 


4th ST. & MICHIGAN AVE., N.E. 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 





National Pontifical University in the Nation’s Capital 
Open to Men and Women 


Undergraduate programs in arts and sciences, 


engineering, architecture, law and nursing. 


Pre-medical, pre-dental and pre-law programs 
available. 


Graduate and professional programs in arts and 
sciences, engineering, social work, nursing and 
ecclesiastical studies. 


Air Force ROTC 
For information address The Registrar, Dept. A 














FAIRFIELD 
UNIVERSITY 


FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
The Jesuit University of Southern New England 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES—Men Only 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Accounting, Management, Marketing 
ARTS—Languages, Mathematics 
NATURAL SCIENCES—Chemistry, Biology, Physics 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Education, Government, History, etc. 


GRADUATE DEPT. OF EDUCATION—Coeducational 


M.A. Degree and Sixth Year Certificate Programs 
in Classroom teaching, Supervision, 
Administration, Psychology and Guidance 


BOARDING ACCOMMODATIONS 
In Two New Student Residence Halls. 


Director of Admissions, FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 
Fairfield, Connecticut Phone CL, 9-8313 


A AT AIA NOR 
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St. Michael’s College 


A Distinguished 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
for Men 


Conducted by the 
SOCIETY OF ST. EDMUND. 





CONCENTRATIONS: American Studies, Biology (pre-medical, 
pre-dental), Business, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
English, French, History, Latin, Mathematics, Philosophy, 
Political Science, Sociology. 


FULLY ACCREDITED: Four year program leading to Bachelor 
of Arts degree. English for Foreign Students a specialty. 
Special pre-Engineering program. 


AIR FORCE ROTC: Students may obtain commissions at gradua- 
tion upon successful completion of AFROTC courses. 


ACTIVITIES: Sports include varsity baseball, basketball, skiing, 
golf, sailing, tennis, rifle, plus varied interclass activities. 
Clubs include dramatic, musical, writing, etc. Student Council 
has vital role in planning program for 800 students. 


SUMMER SESSION: Graduate and undergraduate courses for 
men and women from June 24 to Aug. 2. Playhouse on 
campus. Business Education Workshop. 

INFORMATION: Write to THOMAS A. GARRETT, Registrar 
ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE Winooski Park, Vermont 








Our Fiftieth Year 


College of 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


1907-1957 


Conducted by 


Sisters of Saint Francis 
Congregation of Our Lady of Lourdes 
Rochester, Minnesota 


For full information address: 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
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Loretto Heights College 


LORETTO (SUBURBAN DENVER), COLORADO 
Southwest of Denver facing the Rockies 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 

B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ed. Degrees 


Fully accredited. Conducted by the Sisters of 
Loretto. Courses offered in 21 departments. 
Collegiate nursing program in co-operation 
with St. Anthony Hospital, Denver, and 
Glockner-Penrose, Colorado Springs. Oppor- 
tunities to participate in cultural and educa- 
tional programs in Denver. Scholastic and social 
activities with other colleges and universities in 
area. Nationwide enrollment. Skiing, horseback 
riding, swimming. Write for further informa- 
tion: Admissions Director, Box 474, Loretto, 
Colorado. 














The Archbishop Cushing 
College 


GREATER BOSTON 


Liberal Arts college for women conducted by 
the Sisters of the Holy Cross of Notre Dame, 
Indiana. 


Four-year programs leading to the Bachelor of 
Arts degree. 


Two-year terminal programs leading to the 
Associate in Arts degree in Liberal Arts, Busi- 
ness Secretarial Science, Medical Secretarial 
Science. 


Address: The Director of Admissions, The 
Archbishop Cushing College, Fisher Hill, Brook- 
line 46, Massachusetts. 











Viterbo College 


La Crosse, WISCONSIN 


College for Women conducted by the 
Franciscan Sisters of Perpetual Adoration 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Offers B.A. and B.S. degrees with majors in 
art, biology, chemistry, education, English, 
history, home economics, Latin, music, soci- 
ology, medical technology 


For information write The Registrar, Viterbo 
College, 815 South Ninth Street, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, Residence facilities in the new 
Marian Hall 
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Students, regu- 
larly enrolled in 
any recognized col- 
lege or university, 
have the choice of 
some low-rate stu- 
dent planes and 
ships to Europe. 
The Council on 
Student Travel, 179 
Broadway, New 
York 7, has infor- 
mation on many of 
these. The Ameri- 
can Youth Hostels, 
14 West 8th Street, 
New York 11, can 
give hostel rates. 

Once in Europe, there are many routes to Lourdes. 
From Paris one may travel by train, bus or rented car, 
with an itinerary geared to pass through the shrine 
towns of Clermont-Ferrand, Rocamadour and Toulouse 
on the way south. Or one may make a detour through 
the southeast and the Rhone Valley, capped by Lyon, 
which celebrates its 2,000th birthday in 1958 (Lyon 
was once Lugdunum, the capital of Caesar’s Gaul). 
Thence down to Marseille, where the shrine of Notre 
Dame de la Garde perches high on a cliff, and—by 
Avignon, Nimes and Carcassonne—west to Lourdes. A 
third alternative leads down the Atlantic coast from 
Arcachon south. This is named la Céte d Argent be- 
cause of the silver color of the sands. Also in France, 
Linjebuss, an international bus company, offers a 12-day 
general tour with one day in Lourdes, for an all-in- 
clusive cost of $190. 





ROADS TO LOURDES 


Coming up from Madrid, Spain, the main route 
passes through Saragossa and the shrine of El Pilar, 
where, according to tradition, St. James the Apostle 
once preached. Near Barcelona, atop a most remarkable 
plateau, lies Montserrat with the famous Black Madon- 
na. Those entering or leaving Spain by the Hendaye- 
Irun route will doubtless want to visit the birthplace of 
St. Ignatius Loyola, near the Basque town of Azpeitia, 
not far from San Sebastian. 

A new hotel has just been built in Fatima. It is called 
the Blue Army, has 100 rooms of top standard, with 
rates from three to six dollars a day. 

Pilgrims who want to visit Fatima as well as Lourdes, 
but who have either no time or no inclination for stops 
in Spain, can take a train journey via Lisbon, Madrid 
and Hendaye (on the Spanish-French border): $19.10 
second class, $25.25 first class, up to $57.95 for sleeping 
accommodations. Air France currently has a Tuesday 
flight from Lisbon to Lourdes, affording a speedier con- 
nection, and there is some possibility that other flights 
will be added to the schedule in Centenary Year. 

In Italy, debarkation at Genoa gives the chance to 
travel to Lourdes through the palm-strewn coasts of 
the Italian and French Rivieras. From Rome, the jour- 
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ney can again be planned to include Assisi, Perugia, 
Pisa and Florence, though these do not lie on the direct 
route, and some extra time must be taken to see them. 
Milan is an excellent stopping place also. An attraction 
in that city from April 12-27 is the International Trade 
Fair, which may console those who are not able to 
reach the Brussels Fair in Belgium. 

Once arrived in Lourdes, there are about 175 recog- 
nized tourist hotels from which to choose, plus many 
more modest dwelling places. The Moderne, the Béth- 
anie and the Impérial are the leading hotels, and offer 
good, though not luxurious, accommodations. But dur- 
ing the Lourdes Centenary Year, as in the Holy Year and 
to a lesser extent the Marian Year, it will not be so 
much a matter of choosing a hotel as of finding one 
with space still available. The French Government 
Tourist Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, can 
give information on the regular hotels. The two wel- 
coming centers at Lourdes, the Bureau Bernadette, 22 
ave. Bernadette Soubirous, and the Bureau Ste. Marie, 
11 rue Langelle, can answer questions about pensions. 

Travelers who cannot get hotel space in Lourdes, but 
who prefer regular housing to emergency camps, may 
stay at nearby communities linked by train or bus ser- 
vice. Among them are Argelés-Gazost, a spa 8 miles 
distant; Tarbes, 12 miles; Bagneéres-de-Bigorre, 14 
miles; Cauterets, 19 miles; and Pau, a town of 50,000 
inhabitants, 25 miles from Lourdes. 





Conversation with a Young Child 


God lives in the woods, dear; see, the fern 
Adrift like foam upon a bay of green 
Cushions the earth for Him to walk upon. 


Will He come to us through these evergreen? 


God lives in the woods, dear; tiers of pine, 
The birch and aspen, do not hide Him from 
Our sight, but are the rafters of His home. 


If I watch closely will I see Him come? 


A tuft of grass, a stone, reveal Him where 
We did not hope to see Him, being blind: 
Only in His light can we find Him near. 


If I should call Him, do you think He'd mind? 


These are His flowers, yes, He breathes in them: 
Bloodroot clustered under fountaining trees 
Are but the syllables of His word made clear. 


I hear His footsteps falling on the leaves! 


God lives in the world, dear; wood and bird 
Do not suffer change, but in Him sleep 
In the Garden of Innocence where they first grew. 


His hands are bleeding and why does He weep? 


JAMEs F’. CotTer 
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UNIVERSITY 


FOUNDED 1789 














COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Degrees offered: AB, BS, BS in Social Sciences 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Degrees offered: MA, MS, MSFS, PhD 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
Degree offered: MD 


LAw CENTER 
Degrees offered: LLB, LLM, MPL, LCD, SJD 


SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY 
Degree offered: DDS 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Degree offered: BS in Nursing 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
Degree offered: BS in Foreign Service 


Institute of Languages and Linguistics 
Degrees offered: BS and MS in Languages and in Linguistics 


School of Business Administration 
Degree offered: BS in Business and Public Administration 


SUMMER SESSION 

Degree credits offered 

Address inquiries to 
Registrar of School Concerned 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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A Non-Catholic Looks at Mixed Marriage 


Herbert L. Grossendt 


S WITH MOST MARRIED MEN, my opinions on many 
A things have been changed over the years. I've 
shed pounds, and my double-breasted suits are 
now single-breasted; but the most tremendous change 
has been in my opinion of the Catholic Church. As an 
unbaptized agnostic, carrying a good share of the usual 
prejudices and misconceptions about the Church, I 
never expected to marry a Catholic girl and bring up 
my children as Catholics. Yet, seven years and six chil- 
dren later, we have a large circle of Catholic friends, 
contribute to the support of our parish church, listen 
to our children’s prayers at meals and bedtime, and 
hope to provide them with Catholic educations. 

Now that I have stated my familiarity and coopera- 
tion with the Church, and shown, I hope, a fondness 
for her, permit me to grumble a bit. There are some 
things that every Catholic who comes into contact with 
non-Catholics could learn from a fellow who, like me, 
has one foot in the water and the other foot out. 

First, the Church’s attitude toward the “mixed mar- 
riage” was for long viewed by me as more that of a 
warden fearful his prisoners would escape than that of 
a shepherd guarding his flock. I understand the prob- 
able dangers of such marriages and know the statistics 
on Catholics whose faith has lapsed owing to them. But 
I prefer to think that many of those Catholics were al- 
ready straying rather than that their partners nagged 
them into leaving the Church. 

Recently, I was happy to hear a priest depart from 
the usual negative arguments and stress that a mixed 
marriage offers a heroic opportunity for the Catholic 
partner to increase his or her own devotion and also 
gain another soul for Christ by example. Catholics may 
propagandize against these marriages, but once they are 
an accomplished fact—and the numbers of them in- 
crease every day—it makes no sense to drop them into 
a limbo of forgotten problems, when they can be made 
to work for the Church. 

I do think sometimes that the medal for heroism 
should be pinned on the non-Catholic. “You go to 
church, but I do the penance,” I complained last Sun- 
day as my wife left for Mass while the five ambulatory 
offspring raced madly about the house. Despite the oc- 
casional thought (surely inspired by the devil, says my 
junior partner) that it would be easier to join the 





Mr. Grosswennt, @ Californian, contributes his “first 
venture in writing” to AMERICA. 
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Church and hire a baby-sitter on Sundays, I have re- 
sisted temptation. 

One of the factors that has delayed my slowly ripen- 
ing friendship with God is a portion of the laity who 
probably regard themselves as intelligent and devout 
Catholics. At the time of our marriage, I sensed that the 
priests of my wife’s acquaintance were not happy about 
the marriage. But, outside of instructing me in my 
duties, they said nothing. Her friends, though, were 
more voluble. “She'll make a Catholic out of you in no 
time,” was one of the more outrageous statements | 
heard on our wedding day. To a stout German, that 
was the signal to dig in my heels and resist any such 
efforts completely. Luckily my wife has more sense than 
her friends—she has never expressed any such desire. 
But she has, through a variety of devices, subtle and 
womanlike, made sure that I have a good knowledge 
of the Church’s tenets, history and famous members. 


UNPRACTICING CATHOLICS 


Lacking faith, I suppose I lack charity. And lacking 
charity, the merits of Catholicism are lessened for me 
every time I see a Catholic businessman cheat on his 
expense account, finagle his tax reports or bribe a buyer 
to get business. Non-Catholics may not be able to see 
any point to Catholicism, but will still respect a Catho- 
lic—mainly because he is following what to his ob- 
servers appears a complicated and demanding faith. 

That effect is shattered, to say the least, when Catho- 
lic men, like two who took me to lunch last Ash Wed- 
nesday, order steak for their Lenten lunch. “We 
shouldn't be eating meat today, but... ,” and they both 
shrugged as they started with enthusiasm on their top 
sirloin. They weren't keeping me company, for I was 
having shrimp salad, just because I knew it was a 
“black fast” day, as my Irish wife calls certain days of 
strict fast and abstinence; and we have a family joke 
about my eating fish on Fridays. Unfortunately, many 
non-Catholics reason that if Catholic doctrine doesn't 
carry over into a man’s business attitudes, then he 
doesn’t really believe it. And if he doesn’t see enough 
in Catholicism to practice it in all the ways of life, then 
what can it hold for the unbeliever? 

Just as they could stress the positive possibilities of 
mixed marriage for conversion, I think that more Cath- 
olics should regard their Church as a missionary society. 
At least, it is my understanding that such was Christ's 
intention in founding it; that He was not forming a 
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D’YOUVILLE 
COLLEGE 


Established 1908 


Conducted by the 
Grey Nuns of the Sacred Heart 
A fully accredited four year liberal arts 


college granting B.A., B.S., B.S. in Educa- 
tion and B.S. in Nursing Education degrees. 


For information contact The Registrar, 
D’Youville College, Buffalo 1, New York. 

















GOOD COUNSEL 
COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 


Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, fine arts. Unusually 
beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK CITY 











NAZARETH 


COLLEGE OF ROCHESTER 


ROCHESTER 10, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees 

LIBERAL ARTS—SCIENCE—EDUCATION 
ART—MUSIC—SPEECH AND DRAMA 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WORK 
NURSING—MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 
BUSINESS—SPEECH CORRECTION 





Chicago 


Mundelein College 


For Women 


a four year liberal arts college 


conducted by 


The Sisters of Charity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary 














TRAINING TOMORROW’S LEADERS 
for COMMUNITY and NATION 


Outstanding Service to American Education 
for 139 years 


Law ® 
Social Work 


Commerce e@ 
Nursing @ 


Liberal Arts @ 
Dentistry e@ 


Write for Particulars 


SAINT LOUIS 
UNIVERSITY 


Saint Louis, Missouri 
FOUNDED 1818 





Medicine 


Health and Hospital Services @ Aviation @ Engineering 
Philosophy e@ Writing @ Government e Dramatics 
Graduate Studies @ Geophysics @ many other fields 











Mount Saint Joseph 
Academy 


MAPLEMOUNT, KENTUCKY 
GIRLS’ BOARDING HIGH SCHOOL 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Accredited by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
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select club for people who thought alike. I don’t expect 
a rush of Catholics to soapboxes on street corners, but 
I do think that they should substitute some interest for 
their present indifference as to what their non-Catholic 
friends know about the Church. Catholics do not read 
Protestant books, and certainly tend to form friendships 
in Catholic circles rather than with those outside the 
faith. This hardly teaches them the way to sell Catholi- 
cism to people barely equipped to understand it. 
Having mentioned faith and charity, let me now intro- 
duce hope. I have high hopes that by the time my chil- 
dren are ready for higher education, the Catholic high 
schools and colleges will be covering a long-neglected 
subject in their curricula—“The Care and Feeding of 
Your Faith When It Comes into Contact with a Ma- 
terialistic Society.” Every successful product today is 
sold by a psychologically planned advertising campaign, 
based on careful research. Since religion is far more im- 
portant to our welfare than Roastie-Toasties, I think all 
youngsters should get a full course in the other fellow’s 
point of view. Well-armed as they may be with the 
fundamentals of their own faith, their first plunge into 
the pool of the world’s prejudices, twisted reasonings 
and utter indifference is apt to be an overwhelming ex- 
perience, unless they’ve been coached to expect it. 


UNPREPARED CATHOLICS 


Those Catholics who are well-based in their religion 
are fortunate and, in my experience, in the minority. 
One of our Catholic friends told us of a party where 
she met a friendly soul who said that the main thing 
she disliked about the Catholic Church was the way 
Catholics changed their minds over the years about 
different dogmas. “Take divorce,” she said. “Now your 
Church won't hear of it, but back in the first centuries 
they permitted it.” Our friend said she was sure that 
the woman was wrong, but she didn’t know how to 
refute her “facts.” 

It is regrettable, but a fact of life, that the only times 
many non-Catholics have the opportunity—and the 
nerve—to discuss religion with Catholics is at a cocktail 
party or similar social gathering. I've heard priests 
shout “Never!” when this subject was brought up. 
“Don't ever discuss religion over a drink. People don’t 
mean the questions they ask, they get too touchy, 
etc... .” But unless they have become so “sociable” 
as to be belligerent, I think they really do mean the 
questions; and it’s an opportunity forever lost if the 
Catholic tells them to see a priest and discuss it. 

It would be an unusual non-Catholic who would have 
the courage to seek out a priest, particularly since this 
is a time of awakening curiosity for him rather than of 
intense interest. He wants an answer right now, unfair 
as it may seem to you, and any proposal to meet him 
tomorrow night, after you've had a chance to dig up 
the facts, will fall flat. 

I realize that you don’t want to guess and perhaps 
give wrong information. Nor can you have all the 
answers all the time. There are occasions when it is 
proper to refer people to a priest or to put them off 
until you’ve had time to check the solution to a particu- 
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larly complicated question. But most of the time, the 
only happy solution is to know the answers. 

Recently, a woman shocked me—and that’s not so easy 
any more—by interrupting a perfectly good conversa- 
tion about income tax with the statement, “Church 
bores me.” Before you are too stunned, let me explain 
that this verbal bombshell was dropped in the presence 
of a group who were all Catholic, save me. Neverthe- 
less, it was a few seconds before one of the group re- 
covered enough to say “Oh?” with a weak smile. “Yes,” 
she said, “I told my confessor and he explained that 
church was a duty, and we received grace for going, 
and all that. But I still feel like walking out in the 
middle of Mass.” 

Well, the obvious thing her confessor should have 
told her—and probably did—was that anything is boring 
if one doesn’t keep growing in and studying it. My busi- 
ness probably would bore me to tears if I didn’t keep 
up with new developments, think about it and expand 
my knowledge of it—to say nothing of the monotony 
of not eating. 


UNSOCIABLE CATHOLICS 


We now come to a subject dear to my heart. Before 
proceeding, I must in justice to our present pastor ac- 
knowledge that this parish is the first one we have ever 
lived in to which most of the following does not apply. 
Every parish has groups for the Catholic men—Holy 
Name, Knights of Columbus, etc. Yet in.a typical parish 
in our State of California, there are an extraordinary 
number of non-Catholic husbands. If some effort were 
made to reach them, to bring them into a group not de- 
pendent upon their religious beliefs, friction over re- 
ligion might eventually disappear in many households— 
and donations to the churches would probably increase. 

The responsibility doesn’t rest on the pastor alone 
to form the group; Catholic husbands should bring their 
non-Catholic acquaintances in the parish into the club. 
Our parish has formed a men’s club for all the men in 
the parish—non-Catholics included. Yet at the first meet- 
ing, with a prominent Los Angeles jurist as the principal 
speaker, not only were none of the non-Catholics called 
and invited, but most of their Catholic buddies didn’t 
bother to show up. 

Any financial correspondence from the pastor, in- 
cluding a yearly “thank you” for support, has always 
come addressed to my wife. Unless the good Father 
thinks that she is independently wealthy, I would like 
an acknowledgment of what came out of my pocket. 
I know from talking to many of my friends who have a 
mixed marriage that they feel resentful every time they 
are asked to give more than a nominal sum to their 
wives’ church. Instead of blaming them, try to under- 
stand that they are being asked to dig deeper into their 
pockets for a place which many of them have never en- 
tered and where they don’t understand what happens. 

Now that I have had my say, I'll just sit back and 
barricade myself with pillows against the onslaught of 
“Now, see here, Mr. Grosswendt. . . .” But before it 
starts, stop and think for a minute if anywhere in this 
article I mentioned you . . . and say a prayer for me. 
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The Soviets and the Far East 


SOUTH OF TOKYO 
By John C. Caldwell. Regnery. 160p. $3.50 


South of Tokyo is the most valuable 
guide I’ve seen to the cold-hot war in 
the Far East and Southeast Asia, par- 
ticularly: as it concerns America’s role, 
the Formosan situation and Red Chi- 
nese tactics. It tells us much we can 
be proud of, such as the individual en- 
terprise of good citizens in and out of 
government; the efforts of Dr. Magnus 
Gregersen of Columbia University to 
enable Formosa to help itself; the glori- 
ous exploits of CAT, the airline born 
out of Gen. Chennault’s Flying Tigers; 
and Sam Adams, the true “quiet Ameri- 
can” in government service. 

Caldwell tells us of our basic failings, 
too, the sort of thing the normal in- 
dividual with his feet on the ground 
would recognize right off, but which 
officialdom refuses to see. He sees, for 
instance, the lack of coordination in our 
psychological-warfare efforts. This fail- 


ure in coordination is the basic techni- 
cal reason for our setbacks. 

Caldwell refers to “utterly blind” offi- 
cials “in key positions,” and to the de- 
featism of Americans who are supposed 
to be leading others to victory and who 
themselves do not believe in victory. 
Each of his conclusions is accompanied 
by convincing illustrations taken from 
his own experience. 

This little volume contains an en- 
lightening view of the situation on For- 
mosa. With bold avowal of the corrup- 
tion in the regime that took over at the 
end of the war, he relates as well the 
reforms that followed. Formosan prog- 
ress today, he indicates, is equal or su- 
perior to that of any part of Asia. 

The evidence he brings forth of 
Chiang’s sincerity in his profession of 
Christianity is sufficient answer to the 
cynics. Caldwell’s references to the role 
of Christianity in the Asian struggle are 
inspiring. He is admirably suited to 
judge, for he was born of missionary 


parents in China. His broadminded ca- 
pacity to keep his eyes on objectives is 
shown by the great credit he, a Metho- 
dist, bestows on the Catholics for the 
fight they are putting up. 

He was raised as a boy in China and 
speaks the language fluently. This en- 
ables him to describe simply and graph- 
ically the subtle and brutal tactics being 
used by the Reds to force the peoples 
of Asia into the Communist mold. 

The book points out, too, what we 
can do about the Chinese struggle. Cald- 
well’s program is simple and down-to- 
earth. South of Tokyo is certainly a 
necessary book for people who want to 
know. Epwarp HunTER 


Towering Figure 


ADENAUER AND THE NEW 
GERMANY 

By Edgar Alexander. With a preface by 
Alvin Johnson and an Epilogue by Chan- 
cellor Adenauer. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
300p. $5.25 


This book is a quite unrestrained eulogy 
of the German Chancellor, his political 
program and his view of life, but escapes 
being campaign biography by reason of 
the quality of its historical and sociologi- 
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cal reflection. The principal contention 
is that the “miracle” of Germany’s recov- 
ery is primarily the result of an extraor- 
dinarily fruitful interaction between a 
man of imposing spiritual stature and 
virtues latent in the German tradition, 
however grossly obscured these may 
have been by nazism and its precursor, 
militarism. Dr. Alexander touches very 
lightly on economic institutions and 
technological skills. He believes strong- 
ly in the primacy of ideas and of the 
moral law. 

The argument runs as follows. Dr. 
Adenauer was impelled to develop a 
Christian-Democratic solution of Ger- 
man and European problems not by 
considerations of partisan or political 
tactic but by a respect for the “natural 
law,” which is the heritage of Rhenish 
and Southwestern Germany. He was 
convinced that the nation to which he 
belonged could regain the good will 
and confidence of others only if it can- 
didly acknowledged the crimes of Hitler, 
strove to make restitution and estab- 
lished a social order inside which such 
assaults on humanity would not again 
be possible. A major part of this effort 
had perforce to consist of cooperation 
with France, and through that of work 
to make the concept of a United Europe 
a practical reality. 


Naturally many Germans have judged 
the results of the Chancellor’s program 
primarily by its impact on what they 
consider the most urgent problems con- 
fronting their country—reunification and 
a peace treaty. Accordingly Alexander 
devotes a major portion of his book to 
the discussion of German-Russian re- 
lations, and particularly to Dr. Aden- 
auer’s 1955 trip to Moscow. His defense 
and implicit eulogy of the Chancellor's 
actions will not convince everyone, but 
he does make available facts and points 
of view which are little known and of 
interest. The contention that no progress 


has been made toward improving rela- 
tions between Bonn and Moscow now 
seems untenable, though that progress 
is very meager indeed by comparison 
with the solution of the Saar problem, 
surely one of Dr. Adenauer’s most signal 
achievements. 

Here, then, is not a biography in the 
conventional sense, but an essay in the 
evaluation of events that have made 
contemporary European history. It 
opens perspectives to which American 
readers are not accustomed. The learn- 
ing on which it is based is prodigious. 

GeEorGE N. SHUSTER 





A Life in Europe and Africa 


ALL I WANT IS EVERYTHING 
By Marion Mill Preminger. Funk & Wag- 
nalls. 328p. $3.95 


According to the dust jacket of this 
autobiography, “This is the story of a 
brilliant and beautiful woman who 
turned her back on the glitter and gold 
of international society and followed an 
inner voice . . . into Africa.” What ac- 
tually emerges is a series of anecdotes 
about Marion Mill Preminger. 


The real life of the subject of this 
autobiography is something we do not 
see—and perhaps this is just as well. 
Here is the story of a dreadfully spoiled 
child, an extremely self-willed adoles- 
cent and an immature adult. It is a book 
about a pragmatist whose views on life 
were shallow in the extreme. 

Born and raised in a castle in a little 
village in Hungary called “The River’s 
End,” this girl grew up surrounded by 
the romantic characters who made up 
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her family. At the age of four she went 
on her first visit to Paris, This visit made 
a profound impression upon her. Her 
childlike delight at seeing and being 
seen in this charming city seems to set 
the key in which most of her life was 
played. 

At the age of 17 she contracted a 
foolish and unfortunate marriage which 
lasted one year. At this time a long-sup- 
pressed desire to enter the theatre be- 
came a reality. It was against the back- 
ground of the theatre that she lived out 
much of her glamorous and empty life, 
achieving in the process a certain 
amount of worldly fame as an interna- 
tional hostess and glamour girl. In the 
midst of all this gadding about there 
was another marriage and another 
divorce. Just why all of this should be 
chronicled in a book is difficult to un- 
derstand. In fact, the first 270 pages of 
this autobiography might very easily be 
skipped with no loss to the reader. 

A sudden interest in and enthusiasm 
for the work of Dr. Schweitzer in West 
Africa occupies a small portion of the 
closing section of the book. There are 
indications that this may be more than 


merely the passing interest of the | 


dilettante—and could be _ something 
quite desirable. If it is the beginning of 
a serious look at life’s very serious pur- 
pose, then it is a redeeming character- 
istic. Perhaps it were better that this 
autobiography had not been written 
until after the influence of Charles de 
Foucauld and this enthusiasm for 
Africa had the opportunity to mature 
into something that might give meaning 
and purpose to what, up to now, is 
chronicled as a very vapid existence. 
Had more of the book been dedicated 
to this African facet of Marion Mill 
Preminger’s life, it might have proved 
interesting and stimulating. 

Francis M. PHILBEN 


THE MORMONS 


By Thomas F. O’Dea. U. of Chicago. 289p. 
$5 


Of the multitudinous religions in Amer- 
ica only two or three are really indig- 
enous, and of these the most fascinat- 
ing is the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. It is not because of 
polygamy that the Mormons are inter- 
esting (sects advocating polygamy ap- 
peared in Luther’s day) but because of 
the beliefs behind that practice. For 
the Mormons believe in the pre-exis- 
tence of human souls destined to pass 
through this life on their way to god- 
hood; fundamentally they are polythe- 
ists. And they are interesting in that 
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they began as a cult and developed into 
a large and powerful denomination— 
which is not the usual fate of cults. 

Most books about the Mormons are 
unfortunate; they are either apologias 
or attacks, so easy to write because of 
the bizarre Mormon beliefs and history. 
The present volume is an exception. 
Written by a non-Mormon professor of 
sociology of Fordham University, it 
profits from his period of residence in 
the land of the Mormons, Written as a 
sociological and historical study, it 
strives to present an objective and un- 
biased account of Mormon origins, de- 
velopment and theology; in very great 
measure it succeeds. The book is a valu- 
able study of an unique and important 
American religion. FRANcis X. CURRAN 


WHITE MOTHER 
By Jessie Bennett Sams. McGraw-Hill. 
241p. $3.95 


For every Little Rock that makes the 
headlines and exposes our ugliest deeds 
to the questioning eyes of the world 
there is, fortunately, a Rossie Lee work- 
ing quietly, obscurely, in her own way, 
to right some of the wrongs being done 
to the dark-skinned children of God in 
our country. The Rossie Lees never 
make the headlines, but they are the 
real Americans who will one day turn 
the tide of racism. 

This is a true story, the story of two 
of the most wretched children this re- 
viewer has ever encountered in fact or 
in fiction. When the story opens, the 
Bennett twins, Veanie and Mingie, 
dirty, ragged and starving, are occupy- 
ing—one cannot call it living in—a shack 
in the colored section of a small Florida 
town, trying mightily to keep life in the 
shock-paralyzed body of their father. 
Their mother had died at their birth, 
and a cruel stepmother had deserted 
them. The children had no choice but 
to steal, mostly from Aunt Tiller, an old 
Negro neighbor who sometimes shared 
her nothing with them. But now, in ter- 
ror and desperation, Mingie, the “older” 
and more aggressive of the two, deter- 
mined to go into white town to find a 
job so they could buy food for Papa and 
maybe shoes for themselves. 

And so it happened that Mingie found 
Mrs. Lee—“Miss Rossie,” and the whole 
world exploded in warmth and sunshine 
and security for two miserable little 
black girls. Soon they were taking turns 
working for Mrs. Lee, and with the ex- 
tras that she gave them in food and 
clothing they were able to make a de- 
cent, if not plush, life for themselves. 

It wasn’t the food and the clothes 


that Miss Rossie gave them that mat- 
tered, though; it was what she gave ot 
herself. She watched over them like a 
mother but she was wise enough not to 
spoil them. Mrs. Lee knew that they 
were bound to encounter in their lives 
the Little Rocks of the world and so, 
while giving them all the love and sym- 
pathy and understanding that she show- 
ered on her own daughter, she made 
them stand on their own two feet. She 
was firm with them when it came to 
facing up to their own wrongdoing and 
taking the consequences. It took time 
and all her loving patience to root out 
the habits of lying and stealing that had 
become second nature to them. Mrs. 
Lee was criticized, of course, by her 
neighbors for giving “those nigger kids 
big ideas” but she paid no attention, 
The children themselves were abused 
by white and black alike, the latter out 
of jealousy and resentment. 

But the Bennett twins grew up and 
became college-educated women, the 
author (“Veanie” of the book) becom- 
ing a teacher, and Mingie, after an un- 
happy marriage, a nurse. Readers will 





find it impossible to put this book down 
once they have started it. While the 
horror of it is at times stark and over- 
whelming, there are flashes of humor 
such as when Mingie “gets religion.” It 
is a story at once timely and timeless, 
for the power of love is infinite and the 
need never more urgent than at the 
present time. ForTUNATA CALIRI 


TWELVE AROUND THE WORLD 
By Maureen Daly. Dodd, Mead. 239p. 
$3.50 


The “twelve” are a dozen teens who 
live, not “around the world” as the title 
too ambitiously states, but in nine coun- 
tries of Europe (all west of East Ger- 
many) and in Morocco and Nigeria. In 
fact, on a globe the size of a basketball, 
a quarter placed over the Rock of Gib- 
raltar will cover the homes of six of 
them. 
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Wherever they live, however, Maur- 
een Daly knows how to make teens talk 
about their hopes and dreams. And 
whether she is describing Moroccan 
girls veiled to the eyes and wading in 
the cool Mediterranean, a fierce Ice- 
landic blizzard, the hearth-fire in an 
Irish kitchen or a session with the “West 
End Cool Cats” in Lagos, Nigeria, she 
has a good reporter’s eye for color and 
a nose for the smells of exotic places. 

In economic status these boys and 
girls range from a Canary Islander 
whose family has always lived in a cave 
-things are looking up since young 
Pepe brings home 47 cents a day from 
his work in the banana groves—to a 
charming Parisian whose father has re- 
cently purchased a small apartment for 
$25,000. 

They are alike in that each has a 
dream, and is working to make it come 
true. A recurring theme is the fight for 
education as a key to a better life. A 
young Nigerian voices this hope when 
he says, “Every day I listen to English 
lessons on the radio. From nine to ten 
I study arithmetic. From one to two, 
I teach myself typing and shorthand. I 
will take an examination to try to get 
into a higher school. After that I will 
be a teacher. I want to do something 
for my people.” All of those still in 
school are working against uncompro- 
mising scholastic standards. There is no 
evidence of courses bending down af- 
fably to meet “felt needs” or “pupil in- 
terests.” 

The words of a Portuguese teen who 
says, “The first thing I do when I get 
home is to turn on the radio real loud, 
so I can hear it all over the house,” may 
strike a responsive chord in young 
Americans, but they will find little to 
please them in the dating customs here 
described. These teens are hedged 
about by many parental and social re- 
strictions. Even the most pampered 
among them didn’t have a “real” date 
until she was seventeen. There are 
everywhere, on the other hand, pictures 
of families having fun together. The 
home hearth at tea time is a haven 
which seems almost universally appre- 
ciated. 

Most of the twelve are politically in- 
nocent. The two who are touched by a 
sense of mission in the fulfilment of a 
national destiny are from Africa. The 
others are eager, optimistic and on their 
way—but not sure where they are going. 

The book has bright splashes of hu- 
mor, like the story about the German 
who as an American prisoner of war 
acquired a love for Southern music. For 
Christmas his teen-age sister gave him 
a recording, in German, of “Carry Me 
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Back to Ole Virginny.” And it is filled 
with curious and wonderful facts: you 
will be glad to know that the PX at 
Nouasseur Air Base in North Africa 
stocks frozen pizzas for army personnel 
far from their native pizzerias. 
KATHARINE M. ByRNE 


THE SHAKESPEAREAN CYPHERS 
EXAMINED 

By William F. and Elizabeth S. Friedman. 
Cambridge. 288p. $5 


| “Why Shakespeare more than anybody | 
| else?” asked Ronald Knox years ago, 
and proceeded, by assigning numbers to | 
letters and by some delightful anagram- | 


matizing, to prove that Queen Victoria 
wrote In Memoriam. “A potent voice of 
Parliament,” as we can discover with a 


little effort, is really: “Alf, poet-pen to | 


Victoria, Amen.” 

The Friedmans’ approach to the 
Baconians (and other anti-Stratford- 
ians) is more sober and scientific. “They 
must be given something better than 
derision,” states the Introduction. And 


the ensuing examination is indeed fair, | 


unprejudiced and thorough: on one de- 


tail the expert assistance of the FBI | 


was requested. Cheerfulness, however, 
keeps breaking in, and the doings and 


discoveries of some of the earnest de- | 


cipherers often glitter with the light of 
a rich, lunatic humor. 

The authors are eminently qualified 
for their task. Mr. Friedman and his wife 
are both experienced cryptologists. 
Friedman has received several govern- 


ment awards, including the National 
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Security Medal, and it was the bureau | 


which he headed that broke the J»pa- 
nese ‘Purple Code.’ In the present work 
the Friedmans submit some dozens of 
attempts to decode Shakespeare to two 
tests: does the message deciphered 
make sense? and, second, is the crypto- 
system or specific key employed, if valid 
in itself, rigorously and honestly ap- 
plied? Alas! Some of the systems fail on 
the first test, all the rest on the second. 
Some fail on both. If Shakespeare really 
was somebody else, the fact remains to 
be proven. 

Sotades. a Greek poet of the third 
century B. C., invented the palindrome. 
and is said to have become thereafter 
such a bore that the reigning Ptolemv 
had him thrown into the sea. After fol- 
lowing the argumentation of various 
anti-Stratfordians for several hundred 
pages of telestics, palindromes, ana- 
grams, etc., one comes to understand 
Ptolemy’s reaction. 

Even the Friedmans come close to 
derision on occasion. Using Aronberg’s 
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system of the “cross-gartered acrostic” 
they prove that Gertrude Stein was the 
elusive author of Hamlet, and with 
cabalistic numbers they prove that they 
wrote Shakespeare themselves. When 
discussing the arguments of people who 
maintain that Bacon wrote not only 
Bacon and Shakespeare (and the Re- 
vised Version, and Don Quixote!), but 
also the works of Marlowe, Spenser, Sid- 
ney, Greene and several others, it is 
hard to maintain an even composure. 
Nevertheless the Friedmans keep their 
heads and have produced a fine piece 
of work. It is not everybody’s book, but 
it is a book that was necessary, a book 
that few other people could have writ- 
ten, and a book that will interest all 
Shakespeareans, cryptographers, and in 
general all interested in the bizarre men- 
tal processes of some of their fellow 
mortals, Epwin D. CuFFE 


SHAKESPEARE: A Portrait Restored 
By Clara Longworth de Chambrun. Ken- 
edy. 406p. $7.50 


The Countess de Chambrun believes 
that the first biographers and critics of 
Shakespeare—particularly Fuller, Full- 
man, Aubrey, Rowe, Langbaine and 
Malone—best understood and most truly 
represented him. Their living image of 
Shakespeare has unfortunately been 
blurred by 19th- and 20th-century writ- 
ers. It is not, however, too clear exactly 
what the countess objects to in the later 
criticism of Shakespeare—that of the so- 
called “orthodox school”’—for she does 
not specify and she herself makes ample 
use of materials on Shakespeare turned 
up by later scholars. 

As a historical critic, the countess 
stresses that Shakespeare, the man and 
his works, cannot be understood apart 
from the public events of his day and 
his specific environment at Stratford 
and London, His family and associates, 
their problems and _ difficulties, we 
should naturally expect to find reflected, 
in some way, in the plays. All of this, 
of course, requires making decisions on 
matters where many scholars fee] that 
absolute certitude is impossible—and 
hence they refuse to engage in specula- 
tion or conjecture. But the countess has 
no such hesitancies, Decisions must be 
made on Shakespeare’s religious, politi- 
cal, and personal affiliations. The back- 
ground must be filled in: hence proba- 
bilities, and at times possibilities, must 
be fully considered in accounting for 
poet and dramatist. 

At Stratford, the Catholicism of 
Shakespeare’s family and schoolmasters 
(three of five masters who probably 
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taught Shakespeare at the local gram- 
mar school were Catholic) is stressed. 
The persecution of Shakespeare’s family 
| and friends for religious reasons could 
well account for Shakespeare’s later em- 
phasis on tolerance, justice and charity 
in his plays. Sir Thomas Lucy was par- 
ticularly notorious for his persecution 
of Catholics; the countess fully accepts 
the tradition of Shakespeare’s enforced 
departure from Stratford because of the 
| cruelty of Sir Thomas. It is no doubt 

on these matters that she follows the 
| earliest biographers of Shakespeare. 

A good deal of speculation is fur- 
nished for the Stratford period. For 
instance, Shakespeare’s marriage to Ann 
was a love-match. Because of his ma- 
turity Shakespeare chose an older wo- 
man (a Juliet would not have been sat- 
isfactory ) whose intelligence and char- 
acter were fully formed. The discontent 
and misery of Shakespeare’s parents 
(brought on by religious persecution) 
end the caterwauling of babies made 
Shakespeare often leave the crowded 
Henley Street house for the peace of the 
forest. Shakespeare’s anguish at leaving 
Stratford is often echoed in his works, 
such as by Romeo’s words on his banish- 
ment from Verona. 

In London, the most important influ- 
ence on Shakespeare was that of the 
Southampton household. The countess 
suggests that the ladies of the South- 
ampton circle—Elizabeth Vernon, Penel- 
ope Devereux, ete.—probably had a 
great deal to do with the creation of 
Shakespeare’s heroines. She also empha- 
sizes (or takes much for granted on) 
Shakespeare’s close association with 
Florio at Southampton’s. Through his 
conversation and writings, Florio re- 
vealed new horizons to Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare had access to Florio’s li- 
brary and through Florio became inter- 
ested in Italian culture and Montaigne. 
If so, Shakespeare was curiously un- 
grateful, for the countess has Shakes- 
peare caricature his benefactor in Holo- 
fernes and Malvolio. 

The countess gives a good account of 
Shakespeare’s probable relationship to 
other London dramatists, his stagecraft 
and his theatre associates. The personal 
charm of Burbage helps explain the 
love at first sight of Juliet and Rosalind, 
and Richard III’s conquest of a prince’s 
widow. The age and plumpness of the 
later Shakespearean tragic heroes were 
also partially to accommodate the aging 
Burbage. 

The sonnets are sanely and persua- 
sively explained as autobiography. As 
we might expect, the Countess de Cham- 
brun is especially good in her interpre- 
tation of the greater tragedies. Though 
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she is not too original, at all times she 
keeps a sensible level of interpretation. 
She considers Shakespeare’s modifica- 
tion of his sources one important way 
of realizing his meaning. 

The book is readable and interesting, 
and gives a good picture of Shakespeare 
as man and artist. If we keep in mind 
that much of her speculation is based 
on probabilities that flow from Shakes- 


peare’s environment, such speculation | 


need not disturb us too much. Indeed, 
the portrait we get is rather a familiar 
one, and we might even question the 
extent of the “restoration.” 

Paut E. McLANE 


O’SHAUGHNESSY’S DAY 
By Mary Deasy. Doubleday. 381p. $3.95 


Mary Deasy’s seventh novel represents 
a striking advance in style and crafts- 
manship over previous explorations of 
social-political life in Ohio-Pennsylvan- 
ia-West Virginia. She has mined this 





territory before, having created other | 


novels about people in mythical mid- 
American towns like Corioli. However, 
this powerful story of a bitter family 
quarrel has enough solid characteriza- 
tion and moving dramatic interest to 
pull it far above her previous “political” 
novels. 

As a matter of fact, it would be an 
injustice to call this a “political” novel 
(though the central character makes 
his living in this field); both political 
affairs and Irish customs are very much 
secondary to portrayals of Aloysius 
O'Shaughnessy and his hostile sons, 
Liam, Kevin and Cal. This family trag- 
edy builds up suspense in a very sus- 
tained manner, with the father indirectly 
characterized through his sons’ eyes as 
a magnificent needler, spiteful, mali- 
cious, corrupting. Swiftly viewed in 
flashbacks, we see Aloysius’ children 
become tormented testimonials to his 
belief in inevitable family descent into 
human slime. The book poses a constant 
moral struggle between the burden of 
the O'Shaughnessy family’s past and 
his sons’ effort to work out their own 
salvation, 

Miss Deasy’s literary technique mer- 
its some consideration, because it radi- 
cally departs from her more orthodox 
novels in a very successful manner. For 
example, her material is divided into 
two distinct periods of time. Every 
other chapter takes place during the 
politician’s funeral day, which serves 
to reunite his family and kindle their 
remembrances of the past. There is a 
steady progression from 1911 to 1922, 
timed to fit in with Aloysius’ final mo- 
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ments on earth. Chapter titles ironically 
interlock with one another, creating a 
sense of passing time and linking past 
with present. The author’s novel way 
of presenting dialog, as with her other 
techniques, helps to make what might 
have been a common tale vivid and 
moving. 

While the O’Shaughnessy brood is 
by no means a “respectable” one, it 
is made up of exciting individuals try- 
ing to preserve their own identities 
against one of the most malicious par- 
ents I’ve noted in recent fiction. Twice 
a widower, Aloysius has a keen per- 
ception of human frailties, a dislike of 
children who rise above his own amoral 
level, and a ruthless willingness to build 
his own power at the expense of friends 
and progeny alike. 


Key to the novel’s dramatic rise is | 
the enigmatic relationship between the | 
father and Liam, his elder son. Why | 


the well-behaved Liam was _ court- 
martialed in France and then went to 
prison are questions that draw the 
reader through the book. Their answers 
are powerfully presented in a melo- 


dramatic playlet, “The Night-Lit Par- | 
lour,” near the book’s close. Prepared | 
for theatre, the chapter illuminates | 


Aloysius’ ultimate gesture of selfishness 
and cynicism. Incidentally, this portion 
of the novel is quite reminiscent of 
James Joyce’s earlier work. though not 
to the Joycean extreme. 

While son Kevin and Katey Ragen 
join Liam in succumbing to frequent 
self-pity and occasional selfishness, all 
are quite concerned with the state of 
their souls. They can distinguish right 
from wrong, and while Aloysius plays 
on their beliefs as weaknesses, they 
gradually and painfully construct new 
lives on this foundation. The author has 
created a compelling book out of this 
clash between wilful hurt and personal 
honesty. 


P. F. GAVAGHAN 


THE WORD 


Jesus turned and caught sight of her; 
and he said, Have no fear, my daughter, 
thy faith has brought thee healing . . . 
But when the multitude had been 
turned away, he went in and took the 
gir! by the hand, and she rose up (Matt. 
9:22 and 25; Gospel for the 23rd Sun- 
day after Pentecost). 





When first we read, in the four Gospels, 
of the miraculous deeds performed by 
Christ our divine Lord, our whole atten- 
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tion is taken up, naturally enough, by 
the stupendous events themselves. Here 
is a woman who has long suffered from 
a painful illness; at a word from Christ 
she is cured. Here is a little girl, her 
young eyes already closed in death; our 
Saviour takes her by the hand, and she 
lives. Prodigious happenings, surely, 
and more than ample for our repeated 
reflection upon this most dear Lord of 
ours. 

Yet, as time passes, and as the central 
Gospel facts grow more familiar, we 
begin to notice more carefully the par- 
ticular circumstances which surround 
these mighty events; we start to attend 
to certain unobtrusive details in the in- 
spired narrative. After all, even the 
details have been imperishably recorded 
by both the Evangelists and the Holy 
Spirit. 

It is in St. Luke’s account of today’s 
Gospel that we discover an appealing 
circumstance in connection with the 
healing of that afflicted woman whom 
Christian antiquity named the hemor- 
rhissa. The poor soul was clearly fright- 


ened at her own boldness, but she con- | 


trived to touch the hem of our Lord’s 
cloak, that fine coat without seam—the 
work of our Lady’s loom?—which others 
will later handle and haggle over with 
no fear at all. Then Jesus said, Who 
touched me? All disclaimed it; Master, 
said Peter and his companions, the mul- 
titudes are hemming thee in and crowd- 
ing upon thee, and canst thou ask, Who 
touched me? 

Thank you, honest Simon Peter, 
thank you for those plain words of great 
comfort! Anyone who wishes may feel 
that the small fact is utterly trivial; this 
person can only say that he is genuinely 
consoled (having lately, for example, 
wandered into the New York subway 
during the morning rush-hour, and car- 
rying a bag) to know for certain that 
the Lord Christ has actually experienced 
that recurrent and always exasperating 
human situation of being literally caught 
in a jam. Our Saviour is everyone’s 


perfect Model: an inspiration to sub-- 


way-riders and bus-commuters. 

Both Luke and Mark add something, 
also, to Matthew’s account of the mar- 
velous recall to life of the little girl of 
twelve. Our Lord was ever conscious 
of the very strong likelihood that His 
miracles, and consequently His whole 
mission, would be misinterpreted. He 
had not come to us in the Incarnation 
in order to keep us out of the grave. 
And so, after the tremendous miracle, 
since the witnesses were, understand- 
ably, beside themselves with wonder, 
our Saviour laid a strict charge on them 
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prior to and during the Ceremony, for 
a lasting impression. 
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Schools by MOORE, only for Confirma- 
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parel.) 
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because each child is supplied with an 
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to let nobody hear of this. He did some- 
thing else, too. He ordered that she—the 
little girl newly returned from her 
strange, far journey—should be given 
something to eat. 

It is difficult to make any comment 
on this infinitely touching thing. In the 
midst of all the wild excitement and 
palpitating joy that would greet a literal 
resurrection from the dead, Christ is the 
one who remembers that she who has 
but now returned from the everlasting 
shadows is only a little girl, and must 
surely be hungry. 

These are the small touches which 
must convince anyone that the Gospels 
are simply true; and that the Lord sae 
is the world’s true love. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, S.J. 


TELEVISION 





Advocates of subscription television are 
attempting to convince the American 
viewer that he should be getting pro- 
grams of much higher quality than he 
has been receiving. To obtain the su- 
perior telecasts, uninterrupted by com- 


| mercial messages, would, of course, cost 

the viewer money. But the pay-TV pro- | 
ponents contend that the expense would | 
be justified, since the subscriber would | 


be able to see programs that are not 


available to him under the present | 


sponsor-subsidized system of telecasting. 
Among the events that subscription 


TV promises to provide for its customers | 


are Broadway shows, 


first-run motion | 


pictures and championship fights, which | 


now are being shown only on a closed- 


circuit basis for an admission fee. These | 


are attractive inducements, and proba- | 


bly because of their appeal the Federal | 


Communications Commission has au- 
thorized tests of subscription-television 
systems. The authorization does not 
commit the FCC to an approval of toll 
TV. Indeed, there is a strong possibility 
that congressional action may be re- 


quired before the subscription-television | 


issue is decided. 


The most frequently heard arguments | 


against pay TV include the following. 


The toll systems promise a great deal | 


but in practice the quality of their 
offerings would be limited by the ma- 
terial available to them. There would 
have to be some second-rate attractions, 
just as there are on sponsored presenta- 
tions. The immunity from advertising 
messages, furthermore, would last only 
until a sponsor made a sufficiently at- 
tractive offer. Then the subscriber would 
find that commercial blurbs were begin- 
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ning to intrude—and he would be in the 
unhappy position of paying to get them. 

Among the leading advocates of pay 
TV are sports promotors, team owners 
and motion-picture studio heads, all of 
whom anticipate rich revenues from the 
proposed systems. Opponents include 
television networks, advertising agen- 
cies and motion-picture exhibitors, This 
last group regards pay-as-you-see TV 
as a potential deathblow to a business 
already suffering severely from the im- 
pact of sponsored TV. 

The systems that have applied for 
approval include Telemeter, in which 
the subscriber would insert coins in a 
device installed near his TV screen; and 
Skiatron and Phonevision, which would 
bill subscribers, just as the utilities con- 
trolling gas and electricity do now. 

Another system, in use since last sum- 
mer in Bartlesville, Okla., sends its sub- 
scribers “Telemovies” for a monthly fee. 
This system got off to a promising start 
when it brought its customers the movie 
version of The Pajama Game prior to 
its release in most parts of the country. 
But, according to an announcement 
early this month by the office of Sen. 
William Langer of North Dakota, resi- 
dents of Bartlesville appear to have lost 
most of their early enthusiasm for the 
new device. A poll taken by Mr. Langer, 
who is a member of the Senate Anti- 
trust and Monopoly subcommittee, was 
said to have shown 1,533 votes against 
pay-as-you-see and 116 for it. 

The camps supporting and opposing 
the subscription systems may be ex- 
pected to become more energetic in 
their efforts as the time for a showdown 
on the issue—possibly sometime next 
year—approaches, 

It is conceivable that pay-as-you-see 
television, if authorized, could have 
some worth-while results. It might stim- 
ulate a competition that would bring 
better free (sponsored) television to 
the viewer. But it would seem important 
that toll TV, if permitted, be an alter- 
native to—and never a substitute for— 
free television. J. P. SHANLEY 


THEATRE 


JULIUS CAESAR is probably Shake- 
speare’s easiest drama to cast. Get hold 
of three actors capable of playing the 
conscientious Brutus, the eloquent An- 
thony and the rather inscrutable Cassius 
and you have your production made. 
With those roles in competent hands, 
the audience will hardly notice what- 
ever defects or deficiencies may crop 
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up in the handling of less important 
parts. 

The Shakespearewrights have found 
three good men and true for the por- 
trayal of the principal characters. Their 
interpretation, while not as polished or 
subtle as some this critic remembers, is 
still worthy of Shakespeare. 

Robert Mandan’s Anthony was so 


| persuasive in the funeral oration that 


your reviewer, forgetting his hyperten- 
sion, wanted to enlist in the legions of 


| the Second Triumvirate. Ernest Graves, 
_ as Brutus, while intellectually and emo- 
| tionally ample in the role, is physically 
| handicapped by being a thin man. 
| When Caesar looks at Cassius standing 


beside Brutus, and says, “Yond Cassius 
has a lean and hungry look,” his distrust 


| could be directed toward Mr. Graves as 
| well as Joseph Ruskin, whose Cassius is 


a proper mixture of envy and misan- 
thropy. All the minor parts are carefully 


| handled, The play is directed by Philip 


Lawrence at the Shakespearewrights’ 


| little place, 264 West 87th St. 


TRUCE OF THE BEAR. Drama, it 


| seems superfluous to mention, is a mirror 


| of life in which the reflection of life’s 
| poignancy and conflicts are more vivid, 
colorful and significant than we feel 


them in actual experience. One of the 
difficulties of dramatizing spectacular 
heroism that has recently won the ad- 
miration of the world is that the play 
may be a letdown from reality. Pat Wil- 
mot’s play, based on last year’s Hun- 
garian insurrection against the Commu- 
nist police state and produced by the 


| Blackfriars on the anniversary of the re- 








volt, loses the potential force of its im- 
pact by default. It is less dramatic than 
the headlines. 

Mr. Wilmot offers us a better-than- 
good third act, reminiscent of Journey’s 
End, in which people facing death en- 
gage in casual conversation, reviving 
irrelevant memories of the precious 
little things in their lives. He seems to 
be rather adept at creating and devel- 
oping characer, as when a priggish, 
petty merchant, a disillusioned Russian 
officer, a prostitute, a shambling alco- 
holic, a scientist and an idealistic ado- 
lescent—who might be a juvenile delin- 
quent from Detroit—find themselves 
defending a barricade. All of them have 
sound reasons for striking back at So- 
viet oppression, Insurrection, however, 
is rarely sparked by reason, and the dra- 
ma is stalled by ignition failure. There is 
no fusion of persuasive character with 
dynamic action, 

It is not physical action that is miss- 
ing, for there is plenty of that, but the 
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smoldering tension that must have pre- 
ceded the rebellion that exploded in the 
streets of Budapest. While Floyd Allan’s 
setting is pictorially convincing, the au- 
thor has failed to seize the spirit of the 
revolt-how one Freedom Fighter 
caught fire from another until all were 
aflame with a passion to be free or die. 
The script is dry writing that Dennis 
Gurney’s direction, competent as usual, 
cannot endow with the breath and 
pulse of life. 

While Mr. Gurney was frustrated by 
the script, he has guided the perform- 
ance with an experienced hand, All the 
roles are fat acting parts and all are 
capably handled. THropHmus Lewis 


FILMS 


THE PURSUIT OF THE GRAF SPEE 
(Rank). The sea battle between the 
German pocket battleship Graf Spee 
and three British cruisers off the South 
American coast at the beginning of 
World War II marked, as _ historians 
are fond of pointing out, the end of an 
era in naval history. It was the last im- 
portant naval engagement fought with- 
out radar and without air cover; the last, 
in other words, in which the paramount 
factor, as in the days of Nelson and be- 
fore, was the ingenuity, seamanship and 
daring of the opposing captains. 

Though one of them was severely 
damaged, the British ships, inferior in 
armament, range and fire power, won 
the day. At least they forced the dam- 
aged German raider to run for cover to 
the neutral harbor of Montevideo. From 
there, after complex diplomatic maneu- 
verings, the battleship weighed anchor 
again, only to scuttle herself spectac- 
ularly in the outer harbor. Captain Hans 
Langsdorff chose to sink the Graf Spee 
rather than risk internment and possible 
capture of his ship on one hand or on 
the other, the guns of the British capital 
ships he erroneously believed to be 
lying in wait at the mouth of the River 
Plate. 

In making a film account of this his- 
toric and—from the British point of view 
—glorious incident, authors-producers- 
directors Michael Powell and Emeric 
Pressburger enlisted the cooperation of 
the Royal Navy, and in addition bor- 
rowed the American heavy cruiser 
Salem to stand in for the Graf Spee. I 
am not sure that they have succeeded 
in making the battle sequences partic- 
ularly intelligible to the lay spectator. 

Nevertheless, the sight of the war- 
ships under full steam, photographed in 
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Technicolor and VistaVision, is among 
the most stirring ever caught on film. 
And the picture in general, despite a 
rather choppy narrative style and some 
other shortcomings, is well worth see- 
ing. 

In view of the amount of material 
that the movie had to include, it is not 
surprising that there is little room for 
individual characterization. Anthony 
Quayle plays the British commodore, 
and John Gregson, Ian Hunter and Jack 
Gwillim are his three captains. The 
best-drawn character, however, is the 
Graf Spee’s commander, Captain Langs- 
dorff (Peter Finch), who is portrayed 
as a humane, scrupulously honorable 
and altogether likable officer and 
gentleman. Apparently the portrait is 
factual, but it would scarcely have been 
found in any film made by an Allied 
country during or immediately after 
World War II. [L of D: A-I] 


THE COLDITZ STORY (DCA) might 


also be said to be based on a German 


| miscalculation during World War II. In 


the belief that fortress-like Colditz Cas- 
tle was escape-proof, the Nazis used it 
to incarcerate incorrigibly escape- 
minded Allied POW’s from other prison 
camps. What the Germans overlooked 
was the obvious fact that if you confine 
together the most fertile brains and the 


| stoutest hearts among your prisoners, 


they are going to break out'of anything. 
Not surprisingly, this British film is 
mainly concerned with the British off- 


| cer (John Mills) who made the first of 
| many successful escapes from Colditz. 
| The picture does not add anything new 
| or particularly exciting to the literature 


of wartime escape. It is, however, an 
absorbing and not unduly grim study 


| of men behaving with comparative 
| grace under stress. Eric Portman plays 
| an important role as senior POW. Also 
| featured are two priceless dead-pan 


comedians (Ian Carmichael and Rich- 


| ard Wattis), who tell endearingly bad 
| vaudeville jokes in a prison-camp show 
| while the escape is going on. 


[L of D: A-T] 


|| ACROSS THE BRIDGE (Rank) is a 
| British chase melodrama starring the 
| American Rod Steiger as a German 

|| | multimillion-dollar embezzler on the 


run to Mexico. This international enter- 
prise is based on a short story by Gra- 
ham Greene, which unfortunately was 
too short and too spare for screen pur- 
poses. Very few of the extra details in- 
vented by the scenarists have the 
Greene touch or much distinction in 
their own right. [L of D: A-I] 

Morra WALSH 
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ALL CHESTERTON'S AND BELLOC'S 
BOOKS. 250 Titles. Free Catalogue. Pros- 
ser, 3116 North Keating, Chicago 41, Illi- 


nois. 





HELP NEW JERSEY'S BOYSTOWN. Sub- 
scribe to The Sacred Heart Union Maga. 
zine, published quarterly in the interest of 
New Jersey’s Boystown. $1.00 a year. Write 
to Father Egan, New Jersey’s Boystown, 


Kearny. N. J. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. . Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission. Durham, North Carolina. 





LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also, imported Hand Embroidered 
Altar Linens made to your specifications. 
Write for illustrated Brochure. Mary Moore 
—Box 394 M—Davenport. Iowa. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington. S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





ABERRANT, IMMORAL OR’ UNCON- 
SCIOUS MOTIVATION? For a Thomistic 
explanation of mental illness, read “The 
Moral Theory of Behavior” by Dr. Frank 
R. Barta, Professor of Psychiatry, The 
Creighton University School of Medicine. 
Two dollars at your local bookstore or from 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, 
Illinois. 





RUSSIAN ICON PRINTS. 30 different holy 
card size—$1.00; 20 different larger size— 
$2.00; 53 (2 by 2) color slides with com- 
mentary—$22.00; Christmas cards, dozen 
—$1.00. Free catalogue. Russian Center, 
Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 





LOURDES-ROME PILGRIMAGE. Visiting 
centers of monastic and parochial liturgy 
and principal sites of Europe. July 22- 
September 3, 1958, under the leadership 
of Rev. Gregory Smith, Carmelite, and 
Armand J. Jacopin, History Dept., St. 
Joseph’s College, Brooklyn. Write: Pio 
Decimo Pilgrimage, 1586 East 36th St. 
Brooklyn 34, N. Y. 











PRACTICAL HELP 


If you change your address, please 
notify us promptly. Give BOTH 
your old address and your new. 


AMERICA 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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